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MANUFACTURERS OF FINE DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY FABRICS AND TRIMMINGS 
598 MADISON AVENUE ©* NEW YORK «© Also BOSTON © CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL APPROVED SILK FABRICS FROM COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 
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two year professional courses in the arts of the craftsmen lead- 
ing to the ASSOCIATE IN APPLIED SCIENCE degree 


THE SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
of the ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


CERAMICS and ceramic sculpture 
METALCRAFTS and jewelry 

TEXTILES and textile design 
WOODWORKING and furniture design 


a sound program of instruction, motivated by an emphasis on 
design facility, technical competence and market awareness is 
offered by a distinguished faculty working in well equipped shops. 


WRITE TO Registrar, THE ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
65 plymouth avenue south, ROCHESTER 8, NEW YORK 
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—an introduction to silversmithing for 
students, craftsmen, teachers—illustrates 
how to raise a bowl by a professional 
method easily adaptable to many designs— 
write for booklet C-2 


craft service department » handy & harman 
82 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








































































































TERRACE TEXTURES 


YOUR WEAVING GUIDE 
SHOWING 


* Handwoven Samples 
® Reference Charts 


* Details on Projects 
COMPLETE INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 $.W. GARDEN HOME ROAD, PORTLAND 19, ORE. 























PRATT INSTITUTE—The Art School 


i DEGREE COURSES: Advertising Design, Architecture, Art Educa- 
H tien, Mlustration, Industrial Design, and Interior Design. CERTIFI 
CATE COURSES: Advertising Design, Illustration, Industrial Design, 


HH Interior Design, and Textile Design 








|||| JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Dean, Brooklyn 5, New York 
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Men & Women, Day & Even’g Classes 
All Crafts; Painting & Sculpture 
32 Hours $26; $35; Annual Dues $2 
140 W. 22 St., N.Y. 11. CHelsea 3-5747 




















BOOKS FOR CRAFTSMEN 
Weavers * Potters * Metal Craftsmen * Needle-Workers 
Send For FREE Book List And Mention Your Craft. 
From The Leading Personalized Specialist In Craft Books 
CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE, Dept. CH 
P.O. Box 1931, Carmel-By-The-Sea, Calif. 











ART OF ENAMELING 
or ENAMEL CAN BE FUN 


By Mizi Otten and Kathe Berl 


A handbook on enameling and how to do it the easiest 
way. Price $1.50. Send check or money order to 
KATHE BERL 140 Claremont Avenue, New York 27, N. Y. 


THE 








A Gift for Weavers 
HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN 


Now read by weavers in 48 states, 17 foreign countries 
Quarterly—$4 a year. Canadian postage 50 
cents extra. Foreign and Pan American $1 extra 








Dept. G 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 











ENGLEWOOD WEAVER’S GUILD 


Studie and Mail courses in weaving 


Loom and equipment drawings. Consultation 
service. Custom built looms and equipment. 


——447 West 60th Place, Chicago 21, Ill_——— 





Hand-knotted rugs * patterns and colors to order 
exclusively at Margo de Montane Studio, 
48 East 57 Street, New York, New York 
and at Ernest Ireganowan, Inc. 
49 East 53 Street, New York, New York. 











CRAFTSMEN'S 
CALENDAR 


Through December 16. Fredric Karoly, one man show of paint- 
ings, The New Gallery, Hotel Algonquin, 59 West 44th Street, 
New York, New York. 

Through December 17. Northwest Printmakers’ Regional Print 
Exhibition, Henry Gallery, Seattle, Washington. 

Through December 23. Exhibition of jewelry by Walter Rhodes 
and Sam Kramer, The Saint Paul Gallery and School of Art, 
176 Summit Avenue, Saint Paul, Minnesota. 

Through December 31. Contemporary Crafts Exhibition and Sale, 
The Philadelphia Art Alliance, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

December. Exhibition of Antique Musical Instruments lent by 
Melville Clark, The Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse, 
New York. 

December 1-31. Ceramics by Peggy Beck, Chicago Public Library, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

December 1-21. Bernard Leach’s Pottery Exhibition, Witte 
Museum, San Antonio; December 31-January 27 (1951), 
Seattle Art Museum, and Henry Gallery of Art, University of 
Washington: February 10-March 10, Oregon Ceramic Studio, 
Portland; March 31-April 30, San Francisco Museum of Art; 
May 15-June 11, Mills College Gallery, Oakland, California. 

Showing now. Arts of the Watchmakers and Goldsmiths of the 
17th to 19th Centuries, Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Showing now. South American Textile exhibition, Washington 
County Museum of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, Maryland. 
Through December 3. The World of Silk, Metropolitan Museum 

of Art, New York, New York. 

Through January 2. Contemporary Lighting (Yasha Heifetz), 
Ohio State Museum, Columbus, Ohio. 

Through January 7. British Color Lithographs, The Museum of 
Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New York, New York. 
Through January 8. Serigraphs for Christmas, National Serigraph 

Society, 38 West 57th Street, New York, New York. 

Through January 13. Leather in the Decorative Arts, Cooper 
Union, New York, New York. 

Through January 28. Good Design, best designs in home furnish- 
ings from 1950 chosen by the Museum Selection Committee, 
The Museum of Modern Art, 4 West 54th Street, New York, 
New York. 

Through January 28. Good Design, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

To January 31. Chinese Silks of the Manchu Dynasty and their 
Influence upon the Occidentals, Scalamandré Museum of Tex- 
tiles, 20 West 55th Street, New York, New York. 

Through March 15. Exhibition of Renaissance Pottery from the 
former Bondy Collection of Austria, The Art Institute, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

December 8-January 31. Fourteenth Ceramic National Exhibition, 
Art Institute, Akron, Ohio. 

January 3-26. Hooked Rugs in the Making, The Gallery at 
America House, 32 East 52nd Street, New York, New York. 

January 5-30. Fifteenth Ceramic National Exhibition, Albright 
Art Gallery, Buffalo, New York. 

January 9-February 5. New Serigraphs for Children, and New 
Serigraphs by Children, National Serigraph Society, 38 West 
57th Street, New York, New York. 

January 15 throughout the year. 1951 Good Design, The Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, Illinois. 

January 17-March 18. Prizewinning Designs from Lamp Compe- 
tition, Museum of Modern Art, New York, New York. 

February 9-March 4. Fifteenth Ceramic National Exhibition, 
Rhode Island League for Arts and Crafts, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

February 1-24. Puppets and Marionettes, The Gallery at America 
House, 32 East 52nd Street, New York, New York. 

March 28-31. First Annual Convention of the National Art Educa- 
tion Association, Hotel Statler, New York, New York. 

May 17-June 17, Second Northwest Annual Ceramic Exhibition 
open to potters living in Washington, Montana, Idaho and 
Oregon, Oregon Ceramic Studio, Portland. 
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OUR COVER * A choir of Christmas seraphim and cherubim, mysteriously 
transmuted from plastic by Amy Drevenstedt who tells the story of designing 
and making them on page 16. Halos, musical instruments and psalters are 
in gold; the angels are in paradise colors. Arrangement by Sydney Butchkes. 





In brilliant and subtly blended colors, an enamel on steel design, 
by Karl Drerup of Camptun, New Hampshire. “Birds” received first prize for enamels at the 
15th Ceramic National, the Syracuse Museum and Onondaga Pottery Company. 








Tools of Craftsmanship 


Had not God given man five fingers on each hand, presumably man would not 
be on earth today. Perhaps this would have been better. Who can tell? But here 
we are and here we intend to remain in spite of the atom bomb and man’s 
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apparent desire for self-destruction. 

Man has remained on the earth for many reasons. Among these is the fact 
that he is a realist above all else. Yet, is this strictly true? Transcending his 
realism is there not a creative urge, “the divine spark” which charts the path 
which his realism consolidates in achievement? 

Looked at from this point of view the worries as to the legitimate use of 
tools by craftsmen seem puerile and lacking in validity. For God gave man his 
two hands so that he might create for his own needs. The fact that he used 
these original tools to evolve further tools is irrelevant. Obviously man was 
destined to use tools and the type he uses becomes a mere matter of degree. 
The important factor is the end product. This must represent the man himself, 
his taste, his creative imagination. 

If craftsmen would realize that it is the urge from within which really counts 
and would then concentrate on developing the beauty and function of the object 
they are making, many of their doubts and hesitations on the use of tools would 
automatically disappear. It isn’t the mold, the lathe or the fly shuttle which is in 
itself wrong. It is the use to which they are sometimes put. Neither is the 
repetition of a given piece wrong so long as each piece bears the stamp of 
individual fabrication and approach. 

The craftsman has other tools of course than the ten on his hands and their 
derivatives, tools of the brain, the personality, and the heart. These are far more 
important than those of the hand for they provide the needed basic motive 
power. It is more important to learn to employ these and bend them to one’s 
will than it is to master the technique of some power-driven tool. Craftsmen as 
well as others are apt to forget this vital power. 

The techniques of one’s craft, the use of hand or power tools, should be so 
well acquired that they are automatic and instinctive. In this way all skills of 
the hand merge into one tool. This in turn is at the disposal of the more impor- 
tant creative qualities of the artist. Never forget it is the “divine spark” that 
really counts in the end, not the tool or the finger dexterity that controls it. 


A.O.W. 








1 Lilliputian world where dancing 
horses, performing ele phants, acrobat family and 
tiny trapeze artists are part of The Big Show. 






































Master craftsmen create in minute 


scale the myriad people, animals and 


trappings of the greatest show on earth 


Little Big Top comes to town 


[' seemed beyond the realm of possibility that this water- 
soaked, rotten, worm-infested pile of old wood and 
iron once had been a gorgeous, gold-leafed, brightly 
enameled circus wagon. Yet the old outline, the remnants 
of carved figures and bits of scroll work were proof 
enough that it was the old Columbia band wagon. No 
less than forty coats of paint could be counted as one 
counts rings on a tree to determine its age. A bit of carv- 
ing dropped in the mud and I picked it up to keep as a 
trophy—a fragment of an era now rapidly fading from 
the American scene. 

One generation ago millions of Americans and Euro- 
peans were thrilled by the dazzling beauty of this and 
many other gilded wagons belonging to the circus. Today 
the designers and craftsmen who built these wagons are 
gone, as are the teamsters and the plumed horses that so 
proudly drew them up the gay boulevards of the world’s 
capitals and the Main Streets of a thousand towns. 

Focus your monocle on the sumptuous lady bare-back 
rider, in trappings of scarlet and gold. Watch those little 
boys, ducking in and out of the crowd, trying to keep 
up with the bandwagon and the elephants. The smell of 
the sawdust of the ring already has stirred them to frenzy. 


BY ROBERT BOYER 


Many of us will never forget the romance and beauty 
of the circus, the intense excitement with which we viewed 
its wonders, the thrill of pure joy its calliope brought 
to our eyes and ears. Here and there certain fans more 
addicted than others began to reproduce in miniature 
various phases of the big show. Some models are perfect 
in detail and others less so, but in every piece of work 
great enthusiasm and honest craftsmanship are evident. 
Genuine cooperation has resulted in an amazing improve- 
ment in the quality of models built and in the good will 
which prevails among all circus model builders. 

About fourteen years ago a national organization was 
formed under the name of “Circus Model Builders and 
Owners Association.” Each month a magazine is sent to 
members telling of club activities, with items of interest 
to circus lovers. Sometimes wagon plans, photographs 
and other suggestions are included. 

The national association is divided into geographical 
regions and each region contains local “rings.” The 
Metropolitan New York and New Jersey ring bears the 
name of Felix Adler, the famous clown. Regular meetings 
are held at members’ houses where nothing so much as 
enters their heads except the lore of circus life and model 




















building. Some members were first model railroaders 
who became circus-conscious when they realized the kin- 
ship of the two crafts. Others liked animal carving and 
found great possibilities in creating animal acts. By far 
the greatest number remember the happy hours spent 
on circus lots and wish to keep these memories alive by 
creating their own little shows. 

Willard T. Northrup, senior member of the ring, was 
a trooper on the old Gray and Wheeler Circus, season 
of 1899. This show was very small and was known as a 
mud show because it traveled overland. Circus life left 
a deep impression on “Tard” Northrup and he has since 
built a complete scale model of the show. Material was 
scant and an enormous amount of research went into the 
realization of his project. The figures of the circus players 
and of the horses he has carved have humor and vivid 
individuality. 

Wagons, buggies and carriages were the first projects 
for John Mackay. Then memories of rumbling wagons, 
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dragging lead-poles, and the clattering of hooves of 
horses won him over to circus modeling. All of the 
Mackay wagons have wooden wheels with iron rims and 
are horse-drawn. We find John at his best carving horses. 
He first visualizes the animal from every angle in order 
to grasp the proper three dimensional form so essen- 
tial in carving. The next step is to sketch the model from 
both right and left sides to develop the proper leg posi- 
tions. These are traced on one-inch soft pine wood. The 
body and head on each side must be identical, the legs 
are not. They are next cut out with a jig or coping saw 
and nailed to a cutting board with the two heads facing 
each other. The main body lines on each piece are 
marked in pencil and the rough cutting is done with a 
sharp chisel. The halves are removed from the cutting 
board and at this time the undercut of the legs is made. 
It is best to shape the legs in near final form before 
the two halves are glued together. When the glue is dry, 
knives, files and a power tool with abrasive discs finish 





















the job. John uses plastic wood scribed with a knife for 
the mane. The tail is made of either wood or hair. 
Harness and saddles are made from goatskin, scotch tape 
and photographer’s black tape. 

The logistics of the circus world have always fasci- 
nated John Horn more than any other phase of tented 
life. Basically, the movement of all paraphernalia has 
been dependent on the big red wagons and the tradi- 
tional glitter of the circus has been best characterized 
and displayed by their brothers on wheels, the gaudy 
cage and parade wagons. Reproducing these wagons or 
creating his own originals in miniature has been Horn’s 
prime interest. Toward this end he uses a scale of one- 
half inch to the foot for wagons, and with the exception 
of the wheels (made of plastic by a friend of his), the 
entire wagon and equipment are made by hand, with the 
simplest of ordinary tools, from scraps of wood found 
in the average household. It is not uncommon for John 
to spend seventy hours constructing a model. 

Such models are not made from any commercial kits 
but each piece is cut and fitted by hand and secured in 
place with glue, nails, pins and screws or a combination 
of these. Usually they are built from snapshots of the 
real thing, but a tremendous amount of forethought and 
engineering is necessary in fitting the components to- 
gether, as often failure to put a tiny piece in place at 
the proper time may mean tearing the entire body apart 
to make the necessary insertion. All sorts of odds and 
ends are ingeniously pressed into use for the various 
types of wagons. Bankers pins simulate rivet heads, paper 
clips make grab irons and strengtheners. Costume jewelry 
and scroll work from radios and furniture fronts, cut to 
design, become the gold carvings on the ornate cages and 
tableau wagons. Minute pieces of wood form the trucks 
of the undercarriage. Finally the whole unit is painted 
with three or four coats of paint in circus colors of red, 
white, orange, blue and gold and it is then that the long 
tedious hours are forgotten, and the satisfaction of cre- 


{cts that never end: above, tight-rope walkers; far below, clown and lady bare- 
back rider; left, a group with balancing lady over parade wagons with animals. 





ation is ignored in the eagerness to start another project. 

John Briden has always been greatly interested in all 
phases of the circus, but it was not until six years ago 
that he first considered building one of his own. At that 
time it seemed likely that the set would be complete in a 
mere matter of months, but now, some five years later, 
the end is still not in sight. At first Briden specialized in 
wagons built of cardboard and into each went hours of 
library research for pictures and descriptions of the 
beautiful ticket and band wagons he wished to reproduce. 
Later came the animals, each one carved by hand from 
pine wood. So accurate in scale and detail are John’s 
animals that he has won prizes showing them at the New 
York Zoological Society. Briden’s circus is most out- 
standing because of its superlative acts. There is a com- 
plete ladder act, perch bar team, aerial troupe, high 
wire group as well as many clowns. They are all in 
quarter-inch scale and individual pieces are recognizable 
as portraits, so perfect are they in detail. These pieces 
from pine wood are brought to life with a surgeon’s 



















scalpel as the only carving tool. Briden’s circus is mod- 
eled after shows as they were at the turn of the century, 
the great era of circus life. There is nothing in the 
display that was not created by the owner. 

Modelers working in the quarter, half and inch scale 
are fortunate because die-cast wheels can be purchased 
from suppliers. Gordon Carver is of the opinion that 
quarter-inch is too small to allow for the detail he wants 
and he hasn't the necessary space for half-inch scale 
models. As a compromise he settled on three-eighths of 
an inch to the foot. Since this is an odd size Gordon was 
faced with the problem of making all of his own wheels. 
This he did by making the hub from a three-eighth inch 
dowel, drilled for the axle and reamed slightly to simu- 
late the axle bolt seat. Spokes are made from medical 
swabsticks. These are glued to the hub after they have 
been cut to the proper length. The rim is built up by 
gluing layers of a good grade of thin bristol board to- 
gether around a large dowel of the same diameter as the 
inside of the rim. After this has set, it is cut off in 
slices with a razor blade. The rim is then fitted over the 
spokes and glued in place. The tires are made from 
toothpaste tubes cut to proper width and length and 
glued to the rim. The spokes can be strengthened by 
cutting a small piece of bristol board, with the hole the 
same diameter as the hub, the outside slightly larger. 
This piece is scored to simulate bolts and is glued to 
the wheel after it has been slipped over the hub. Finally 
the wheels are given several coats of bright paint and 
striped, and are ready to be mounted on the wagons. 


Far right, John Briden surveys the little big top 

created by the circus model builders. Left, three stages in the making of 
Mackay’s horses; right, work wagons and animals in the lot; 

above right, on parade at the show. 
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No circus would be really complete without the big top. 
Tents present a problem, however, because it is very 
difficuit to make them look realistic. Bill Ogden has gone 
in for tent-making and has been quite successful. Tents 
can be purchased from members of the CMB&OA who 
have mastered the art. However, they are quite expensive. 

It adds greatly to the enjoyment of the craft if a 
special room can be devoted to the circus. Old litho- 
graphs, circus pictures, photographs of famous clowns 
and other performers can be used to make a gala atmos- 
phere. Having such a room eliminates the necessity of 
packing everything in boxes when not in use. 

In some areas where enthusiasm runs especially high, 
full scale wagon building has begun. The John Pawling 
Ring in Auburn, New York, has already built a full scale 
light plant, commissary wagon, calliope, and band wagon. 

Before any project is attempted it is essential to collect 
as much factual material as possible. Some of us started 
out by collecting lithographs, photos, books and maga- 
zine articles long before we ever thought of building 
models. For those who remember the halcyon days of the 
old circus we make no apology for our enthusiasm; for 
those who were born too late, we hope to convey the 
glory of a tradition that evokes a poignant nostalgia. 





Robert Boyer of Elizabeth, New Jersey, is an active fol- 
lower of the circus, stealing time for the sawdust circuit 
every spring. He has a way with elephants, handles them 
with ease, and looks with scorn upon latter-day motorized 
versions of his favorite and loved old-time parade wagons. 


















A sculptor in metal creates.a masterpiece 
in his magnificent sequence 


depicting the life of Christ 


ALBERT GILLES, master 


in metalwork 











The Christmas story is told in the first of this 

series of Gilles’ plaques in repoussé pewter—the Annunciation, 
the Nativity, the Flight into Egypt—and 

carries through on these two pages to the Last Supper. Selections 
here were made from the first fifty in this monumental sequence. 





ainter, sculptor and metalworker, Albert Marschner 
Pome a Frenchman, has created an incomparable 
art treasure which consists of eighty panels or plaques 
depicting scenes from the life of Christ. He chose pewter 
for his medium, a metal which though imperishable is 
also singularly malleable. Metal repoussé is a very an- 
cient craft done through the ages in gold, silver, copper 
or bronze. Designs in relief are hammered by hand from 
the back of the metal with special tools. 

In this, his magnum opus, Gilles has created effects 
that are powerful and moving, epic in their sweep and 
grandeur of conception. He has achieved a quite extraor- 
dinary depth of perspective through infinitely skilled 
and sensitive tooling. He worked for six years on the first 
series of fifty which were purchased nearly ten years ago 


by Mr. and Mrs. H. Spencer Clark of the Guild of All Arts 
at Scarborough, Ontario in Canada. Since then Gilles has 
completed thirty more, working on and off, as well as a 
pair of massive bronze doors, covered on both sides with 
similar repoussé work. These doors are to be used for the 
Chapel now being planned there as the permanent home 
for the plaques. 

In the Salon, Arts Decoratifs in Paris, as a young man, 
he won the Grand Prix for two successive summers. Then, 
in 1927, he came to America where he filled many com- 
missions in metal work for churches, public buildings 
and great private houses in both Canada and the United 
States. One of his finest single pieces was the gold chalice 
which the Pope presented to the diocese of Montreal in 
1942, celebrating the 300th anniversary of that city. 

















On these pages the drama of the greatest story 





ever told unfolds, from the Betrayal by Judas, the Trial before 


Pontius Pilate, the Crucifixion, the Descent 


from the Cross, the Resurrection to the final depiction of the 
Ascension into Heaven. Photos courtesy of The Guild of All Arts. 





It is a near miracle that Albert Gilles is in the ranks 
of today’s craftsmen at all. As a lieutenant in the French 
air force during World War I, he was shot down, injur- 
ing his right hand so severely that he believed his artis- 
tic career was ended permanently. Since childhood he 
had shown aptitude in various arts and during his war 
years he had made countless trinkets from bits of Ger- 
man shells and other scraps of armament. 

With his hand crippled, he decided to buy a farm near 
Deauville. After a year an amazing thing happened. The 
gentle regular exercise of trying to milk his cows brought 
back the partial use of his hand. Continued exercise 
completed his recovery so that he was able to go back to 
his metalwork. Before the war he had studied at the 
Beaux Arts in Paris. Now he gained new experience and 
skill by decorating with metal repoussé the walls of the 
humble village church, until it became widely known. 

For many years Gilles had had in mind the project of 
telling the entire story of the life of Christ in pewter 
repoussé. As a young man in France he was interested 
in the miniature wax figures of Mastrioni. He was finally 
commissioned to undertake this work in Detroit by Mr. 
Aaron Mendelsohn who made lavish gifts to the Roman 
Catholic Church in memory of his wife, a Catholic. Mr. 
Mendelsohn died soon after the plaques were begun, but 
Gilles determined to persevere with his project. He re- 
turned to Quebec where he decorated many churches 





while continuing his work on the series of pewter panels. 
Albert Gilles works hard and fast. The story is told of 
an assignment he received in Hollywood to make a foun- 


tain plaque measuring six feet across. The order was 
signed at 7 P.M. and in order to speed things up, the 
words “to be delivered as soon as possible” were written 
over the patron’s signature. It was agreed, also, that pay- 
ment was to be made on delivery. At six o'clock the next 
morning, Mr. Gilles erected the plaque on the fountain. 
At eight o'clock he rang the doorbell and asked the butler 
please to call the gentleman as he had been waiting two 
hours for his money. 

An account of the providential placing of his panels is 
given by “The Canadian Student,” April, 1946: “When 
the time came to find a permanent setting for the panels, 
Gilles had certain strong convictions of the type, function 
and character of the home he desired for his life’s mas- 
terpiece. Packing them in the back of his car, he set off 
with his wife to offer them to some of his former patrons 
in Detroit. As they neared Toronto they were disturbed 
to discover that they had almost exhausted their supply 
of gasoline. They were thus attracted by a road sign to 
the Guild of All Arts. Their chance visit proved provi- 
dential, for Gilles found there the place which fulfilled 
his desires for the panels and Canada’s most famous dis- 
play of religious art is thus made available to a large 
section of the American public.” 
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implicity of form comes first. That smooth crystal- 
S clear sheet of plastic seems to demand simple forms. 
And that reminds me of a recent radio interview I heard. 
A curious male interrogator asked a well-known writer- 
actress why Mrs. So-and-So always appeared on the list 
of the ten best-dressed, and the quick answer was: her 
studied simplicity. “Simplicity,” she said, “comes hard, 
you know.” That is equally true of plastic. Every designer 
has a characteristic way of designing. In designing hand- 
cut and hand-made decorations, if favorite subjects hap- 
pen to be doves and angels, I think a satisfying way is to 
study birds’ wings, cut freely simplified versions of them, 
choose the ultra simple forms, and then consider their 
proportions and sizes. 

In hand-cutting, I have often wished that craft-workers 
could watch the graceful skill my assistants display in 
their use of large shears (so much like large paint 
brushes) in cutting out even small angels. It is not a mat- 
ter of first drawing around a pattern and then following 
a do-or-die line meticulously: they clip or hold their pat- 
terns on the sheet of plastic, and with ease and with amaz- 
ing speed cut around them. There is a grace and rhythm 
about it—and yes, an art—of which they are unaware. 

The clear plastic is very simple to dye. We have always 
liked the hot dye—at 190 degrees temperature. It is merely 
a matter of dipping it and keeping it in the dye to the 
desired depth of color and taking it out, putting it between 
newspaper to absorb the surplus dew, and then wiping it 
with a clean white cloth without lint. But in recent years 
American ingenuity has produced a brilliant metallic 
plastic, with a mirrorlike quality. The colors are intense 
but beautiful, and as the effect is almost too dazzling, if 
used exclusively, we remove some of the dazzle with sand- 
paper and have found it sensitive to all kinds of treatment 

suggesting patterns, clouds or weaves. But a practical 
reason prompted us first to tool the plastic. 

Scoring plastic with a stiletto-like tool or a discarded 
ball point pen, to give the feeling of pleats or merely to 
give it a more three-dimensional feeling, will also keep 
it from curling, will make it easier for the amateur to pack 
it in a Christmas box—-and most Christmas packers are 
amateurs—and it makes the simplified forms express the 
idea of wings and folds more definitely. 


BY AMY DREVENSTEDT 


Christmas Choir 


In a magic, man-made 


substance, Amy Drevenstedt has captured 


the radiant spirit of Christmas 


Texturing after tooling is also a means of getting va- 
riety of texture and effect, and since sandpaper weakens 
the plastic a little it is best to sandpaper it afterwards. I 
think the modern architect, with his charming use of dif- 
ferent textures, man-made but like the textures of stones, 
tree trunks, the many things of nature that are the setting 
for a house; and the modern glass designer, who imbeds 
his design in the glass and does not put it on top of the 
glass, are full of suggestions to the designer interested in 
modern plastic materials. 

If the worker in plastic has not already done it, a fas- 
cinating experiment is to take a piece of silver metallic 
plastic, rub away in cloud-like pattern much of the silver 
—we use the plastic with silver on one side only—until 
it is partly transparent, and then put it in a shallow enamel 
pan such as photographers use, and slowly bring it to a 
boil; when the water boils, quickly add a lot of cold water 
and turn off the heat at the same moment. When it is cool 
remove your piece of home-made mother-of-pearl, and 
you will decide you have only a piece of rumpled plastic 
in your hands or it will look like something out of a fairy 
tale and it may make you decide to have a fairy tale 
Christmas tree trimmed with boiled plastic. 

All this reminds me very much of the G. I. back in the 
first world war who brought some rusty hardware to my 
workshop in France and said: “Here you are! Make some- 
thing out of it, sister!” 
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American 
Impressions 


BERNARD LEACH 





M* Atlantic—24th June, 1950—The tale is told and 
already outlines blur, but in the kaleidoscope of 
memory patterns begin to form. For me it has been an 
intensely interesting and enjoyable experience: I have 
encountered generosity, warmth and enthusiasm every- 
where, and my life is made rich by many friendships. | 
look back upon the ten weeks’ teaching in Washington, 
Boston, the New York State College of Ceramics at Alfred 
University; in Columbus, Toronto, Wichita, St. Paul and 
San Francisco—12,000 miles of travel and upwards of 
100 talks and lectures—and_a week for retrospect here on 
this dividing ocean. 

The first new perception which came was a sense of 
thankfulness that I had been born in an old culture. For 
the first time I realized how much unconscious support 
it still gives to the modern craftsman. The sap still flows 
from a tap-root deep in the soil of the past, guiding the 
sense of form, pattern and color below the level of intel- 
lectualization. Modern art is inevitably eclectic. Abruptly 
in the unfolding tale of humanity we have become the 
inheritors of all history and geography. The ancient bar- 
riers are down at last. North, South, East and West are 
ours and all the cultures of the world open their secret 
doors to us. Picasso—the Catalan—hurls banderillos of 
many patterns, Parisian or Peruvian, Primitive or Greek 

great acrobat that he is. | cannot call him a potter, 
however, and if a thousand young French potters ape his 
brilliance of invention and verve of draughtsmanship 
and color it is just unfortunate for them and for us. 
Would they have been any better able to find themselves 
in their quiet roots without him? There is the gist of the 
modern problem—to find one’s quiet root. 

Americans have the disadvantage of having many 
roots, but no tap-root, which is almost the equivalent of 
no root at all. Hence American pots follow many un- 
digested fashions and, in my opinion, no American pot- 
ter has yet emerged really integrated and standing on his 
own feet; not as much as Hamada in Japan, or Michael 
Cardew in England, or the late Sam Haile when he 
worked in the United States; nor of painters such as 
Cezanne, Matisse, Braque, or Rouault, or American Ryder 
and Whistler and the poets Whitman and Eliot. The 
poem, the painting, the pot must be the real man. It can 
be done, but so far it has not been done as well as the 
Pueblo Indian can still lingeringly do it. 

The American Indians of course, together with the 
“folk” anywhere, do not proceed on individual choice 
and the root in their case is the race-root. It is a hum- 
bling fact that so very few of our evolved, educated, self- 
conscious, world-conscious potters can stand the test of 
comparison. And yet a real judgment in pottery must be 
based upon the highest standards of the past constantly 
checked by the present, as in all art. 

It is for a criterion of beauty in pots that I have been 
most constantly asked; this seems to me the only possible 
yardstick. I have also been asked for tricks of the trade. 
| have tried hard to place these questions in their sub- 
ordinate place, for to pursue them as short-cuts is futile, 
resulting in efforts leading nowhere. 

That these humble, ordinary, unknown artisans of the 
past help to set us a standard is an actual encouragement 
for it offers a prospect as well as a retrospect, art as part 
of normal life, not something separate or reserved for 
superior people. It tells of a buried potential in us, cut 
off from expression by our post-industrial way of life. 

















Large stoneware cookie jar, oatmeal glazed over sgraffito black slip by Bernard 
Leach. Photo courtesy of Institute of Contemporary Arts in Washington, D. C. 


But the overflowing life-force and sensibility of excep- 
tional talent is not thereby excluded in any way. 

After all it was the music of the folk which provided 
the great composers with melodies and healthy stimulus, 
just as it is the work of unknown peasant potters which 
serves the same function for the best artist potters today. 
Behind both lies the immeasurable background of crea- 
tive nature of which we are, at our best, but a focal 
point and upon which we inevitably rest our ideas. It is 
our belief at St. Ives that this is where coéperative crafts- 
manship has a creative contribution to make to society 
by bringing the two forces together. 

American potters and students have also asked me for 
practical criticism of their work. There seem to be cer- 
tain weaknesses which are widespread—handles which 
are obviously stuck on and do not grow from within as 
branches grow from a tree-trunk; jug lips which will 
not pour without dripping; teapot spouts which are 
either goiterous or camel-like; hollow knobs on covered 
pots which contradict the formal rhythms of the rest of 
the shape leaving the whole form with a question mark 
instead of a conclusion. The major-thrown forms often 
strike me as unarticulated and uncertain, often from lack 
of breadth and speed and freedom of throwing. Many of 
the clays were poor in throwing quality, and the wheels 
were seldom satisfactory, particularly those to which one 
had to stand sideways. For them nothing can be said, 
and they are a great hindrance to students. 


There are some 70,000 non-industrial potters of one 
sort or another in the United States, with a turnover com- 
parable to industry’s. Granting that the bulk of the work 
turned out is not worth serious discussion since it is 
only money-making enterprise on ceramic “novelties”, the 
fact remains that there are hardly any serious potters 
who can make a living by pots alone in that rich coun- 
try. It is much the same elsewhere and the individual 
potter has to have other sources of income, usually from 
teaching at least half his time. 

This fact helped to push us towards group work in 
Cornwall motivated by a common ideal. We believe we 
have found the beginnings of a new way of life com- 
bining the individual with the folk. Perhaps the nearest 
parallel would be a small orchestra under a willingly-ac- 
cepted composer-conductor. The difference from other 
coéperative efforts, such for example as that successful, 
humanitarian, industrial pottery founded by Lew Reese 
at Scio, Ohio, is in the addition of art to the human co- 
éperation which he has achieved. 

Group work requires leadership but not of a coercive, 
or economic, or merely technical kind, nor will demo- 
cratic committees, with low esthetic compromise values, 
carry us far in any field of art. We are left then with 
Cinderella. Can we trust her sense and humanity? The 
fable suggests that we may, and the French, Japanese and 
Chinese have long done so successfully. As far as our 
own experience goes we have reached economic security 
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only by this means. It involves a team of twelve, open 
consultation and profit-sharing, a production of about 
20,000 pots a year of which about 3,000 are expensive, 
selected, individual pieces, and the remainder are sold 
direct to the customer by means of a catalog covering 
about thirty varied domestic pots at under $1 a piece. 

American potters seem to fight shy of such a venture, 
perhaps from an exaggerated importance attached to in- 
dividualism. Students seem to rush through a training 
“making the grade”-—setting up 
gaining national prizes whilst 


as quickly as possible 

exhibiting in shows 
still immature—-forging ahead on trick differences from 
other potters. Perhaps this is a residue of the rugged in- 
dividualism of pioneering days, | would not know (it was 
suggested to me by an American friend), but at any rate 
this spirit of competition is far removed from the lover's 
approach to perfection. Art schools tend to foster this 
fast personal progress and exhibitionism, and prize 
money is attendant thereon. One cannot help wondering 
if prizes always go to the best work. Who selects the 
selectors? Art education is not simple, the best artists 
usually emerge despite it or without it. 

As far as crafts are concerned I| believe that far and 
away the best training is in the workshop of a good 
craftsman. There the slow transfer of concept and tech- 
nique can take place under conditions of apprenticeship 
and reality. The precepts of a man who practises what 
he preaches carry weight. If one integrated potter could 
be found and persuaded to carry on a workshop with the 
assistance of students, I believe it would do more to foster 
the making of fine pots in America than all other en- 
deavors put together. There must be a conductor for the 
orchestra and the nervous student need not fear oblitera- 
tion of personality any more than the musician. If he has 
genuine originality it will emerge; if not, let him in 
heaven's name love music enough to be content with the 
more modest orchestral function. 

This was the only answer which was found in the Japa- 
hese Craft Movement, and those who organized it. My 
old friend, Dr. Yanagi, outstandingly, did so in the closest 
collaboration with the most creative craftsmen such as 
Hamada. The planning in the main came out of an in- 
ternal drive, not the other way about, hence its vitality. 

If | am right in my supposition that there is no Amer- 
ican potter who has yet reached complete integration, 
then it would be best to invite one from abroad, prefer- 
ably from the East. America is at the crossroads in art 
as in life. So is Western civilization for that matter in its 
suicidal pursuit of external at the cost of the internal and 
spiritual and artistic values. But as I have pointed out, 
Europe has old cultural roots which America has not in 
the same organic sense. For that reason Americans have 
a freedom of choice greater than ours, an openness and 
a more insatiable hunger. Two world wars have thrust 
upon her global authority and responsibility. Another 
war threatens and the Western democracies have ob- 
viously not found the answer to Hitler or Stalin. 

I am writing about art and deliberately make the sug- 
gestion that since art springs from life and often has a 
prophetic character, the answer to the problem of the 
American potter may contain the seed we are seeking in 
the wider field. 

Every modern artist, the potter included, has to find 
his own world-synthesis of thought and action. He has 
to choose between East and West to discover out of his 





own deep perceptions how they can dovetail. It is a ques- 
tion of marriage, not of a haphazard mixing. I have seen 
so many stoneware or pseudo-stoneware pots from coast 
to coast which are mixtures, Bahaus over Sung, or Sung 
over Bahaus free form, unintegrated. Can they be in- 
tegrated? Can the free geometry of the post-industrial 
era assimilate with the organic humanism of the pre- 
industrial? Is it a mésalliance? Is this the cause of the 
potter's dyspepsia? If the problem is approached from 
outside instead of inside, I believe so. 

What then is In and what Out? 

That is a philosophic question. I have raised many on 
this tour but, somewhat to my surprise, I have been 
thanked repeatedly for doing so—which indicates a con- 
siderable uncertainty about primary values in potters’ 
minds. Now how can a marriage of opposites, the living, 
integrated pot come out of uncertainty—a question which 
the American cannot escape. It has him in thrall. 

America lies an island between East and West and is 
destined to become the magnetic center of the world’s 
polarities of race and thought. She is no longer wholly 
protected by two oceans. Isolation is no longer a reason- 
able possibility. 

So an American potter needs to discover his own soul 
and to live in and to contribute to an America which has 
found its meaning and purpose, by producing pots as 
an expression of his whole being, heart, head and hand. 
Just as the heart beat keeps our physical organism alive, 
so too do the heart beats. of feeling, intuition, and, at its 
height, inspiration pulse through our spirits and vitalize 
our actions. This is what I mean by working from inside 
out. Pots produced from an intellectual level, or for 
utility alone, or to display technical skill, or just to make 
money are progressively outside in. Such is our pro- 
cedure most of the time, not only in pots, but in every- 
thing else in our modern Western civilization. 

A potter starts with an intuitive concept, he thinks of 
a combination of shape, pattern and color which will 
answer a given need of utility and beauty at one and the 
same time. God knows from what sources the mental 
image springs. That he can analyze later on if necessary. 
Then he brings experience and knowledge of material 
and technique into play— intellect supporting intuition— 
and so carries the image into actuality. | see no reason 
why he should puritanically refuse mechanical aid pro- 
vided it does not in any way master his intentions. 

From the foregoing it may be seen that I connect pots 
very closely with life—life in the potter and life in so- 
ciety. When society is in confusion or decay the artist 
and the potter have to find what truth and beauty they 
can for themselves. Going a little further, with insight 
and experience, the qualities of the man may be seen in 
the pot. We are more accustomed to the idea in the un- 
applied arts. To the trained eye, decision or hesitation, 
sensibility or dullness, breadth or narrowness, tenderness 
or sentimentality, nobility or the commonplace are all 
nakedly exposed. There are, too, other more formal 
values of esthetic composition which must be taken into 
consideration in judging pots such as proportion, sym- 
metry and asymmetry, positives and negatives, but they 
all come back to the manner of application. The manner 
is the man, so all through I have laid stress on the hu- 
manist approach, and | hope I have been humanist 
enough so as not to offend all those who have done me 
honor and shown me a thousand kindnesses. 








BY ELLEN AND HANK KLUCK 


Designing 
Patterns for 
Drapery 


Creating fabric designs which will drape well presents 
a peculiar problem to designers of modern woven and 
printed drapery fabrics, for they are confronted with the 
realization that their flat patterns are going to be sub- 
jected to third dimensional distortion in drapery folds. 
This limitation is at once a dilemma and a challenge. It 
sets drapery fabric designing apart from all forms of 
flat pattern or decorative designs which have no prob- 
lem of surface distortion to solve. 

Failure to recognize this difference between drapery de- 
sign and other forms of flat pattern and decoration has 
resulted in many unfortunate applications of design to 
drapery fabrics. Almost everything from tapestries, which 
were designed to be hung flat as wall decorations, to 
nature itself has been indiscriminately copied and ap- 
plied to fabrics intended to be draped. Until recent years, 
the result of this wanton application of design was that 
patterned drapery fabrics lost their place in the modern 
scene. Architects and designers, who were pioneering 
their way in modern architecture, needed new patterned 
fabrics to complement their new concepts of space, ma- 
terials and functionalism. There was a need not only for 
new patterns, but also for patterns appropriate to fabrics. 

When the revolt came in the fabric field it was quite 
logically a radical one, although by no means general in 
scope, for the demand for fabrics which would fill the 
needs of the modern architecture-interior had created a 
vacuum. Many schools of thought developed. But most 
important was the fact that for the first time in the 
Twentieth Century new decorative forms that draped well 
were being applied to patterned fabrics, intentionally or 
unintentionally, and became acceptable and usable in 
modern interiors largely as a result of this. Printed fabric by Priscilla Kent 

It is interesting to note that designer-craftsmen, work- which illustrates well an important tenet of 
ing in small studios, were responsible to a large extent the authors: draping should not deform the basic 
for the development of these new patterned fabrics. They _— characteristics of pattern forms. 
analyzed the problem, applied their solutions through 
their technical ability in printing and weaving fabrics, 
and even marketed their finished products—thus making 
available new patterns which were truly appropriate to 
drapery fabrics. 
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In the confusion of finding a definition for new pat- 
terned fabrics, individual solutions were mistaken for 
more basic and enduring principles. Dogmatic rules were 
laid down which insisted that all modern patterned 
fabries be textural or abstract. These were not and are 
not definitive, for they represent merely certain kinds of 
solutions rather than a basic solution. In the final analy- 
sis, the fact that a fabric drapes well, in addition to 
being imaginative and well-designed, draws the distinc- 
tion between good and bad patterned drapery fabric. 

The simplest style, which is almost sure to drape well, 
is a textured pattern. The very small scale and repeti- 
tious quality which this implies cannot be destroyed by 
the distortion of folds. It is always on the crest of the 
folds, and the scale of the pattern forms and arrange- 
ment of motifs can be comprehended at a glance, The 
decorative contribution of patterns of this type is usually 
quiet, rather in the way of surface movement and color, 
although it muy contain interesting detail for closer 
examination. 

The simplest pattern movement—or direction—or ar- 
rangement which naturally opposes the direction of dra- 
pery folds_is horizontal. Patterns which are arranged in 
horizontal stripes or bands generally will drape well 
because their primary movement is at right angles to 
the drapery folds and will flow over the crests and 
valleys of the draped fabric. 

When larger, more complex forms are used in a dra- 
ery pattern, the forms must retain their meaning when 
wel that is, draping should not destroy the basic 
characteristic of the forms, or better, it should enhance 
them. In order to achieve this, the forms must be so 
designed that any portion of them plainly visible on the 
crests of the folds will imply the completed forms and 
maintain or enrich the basic mood of the undistorted 
forms. Movement of and within the larger or more com- 
plex pattern forms should be apparent when draped. This 
will be true if the forms are designed to flow smoothly 
over the crests and valleys of the draped fabric, and the 
movement is planned so as to carry on the design despite 


interruption in the areas of invisibility. 


Relationship of the pattern forms should be orderly 
when draped. This occurs when the pattern units or 
forms are so related that the eye can move rhythmically 
from one to another without jolting breaks or spotting 
due to draping. 

A very simple and logical test which designers of 
modern patterned drapery fabrics will find useful in 
determining the “drapability” of their patterns is to 
drape the preliminary sketch of the design. This is easily 
done if the preliminary sketch and layout are developed 
on paper which is flexible enough to be taped into folds 
similar to a draped fabric. While this cannot exactly 
duplicate the effect the pattern will have on fabric, it will 
give the designer an opportunity to study what happens 
to his pattern when it is distorted by draping. 
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All of the accompanying photographs of patterns by 
students at the School for American Craftsmen at 
Rochester, New York, illustrate designs which were de- 
veloped by studying the effects of draping on pattern 
sketches. The designs were roughly sketched on tracing 
paper, to scale, and then taped to the wall in soft round- 
ing folds. In this way the students were immediately 
enabled to analyze their patterns in the light of how 
their preliminary sketches draped. Necessary changes 
were then noted. If the pattern draped satisfactorily, the 
tracing paper sketch was flattened out and the design 
refined and finished. 

A challenging and refreshing approach to the devel- 
opment of patterns which will drape well, is first to 
drape paper on a wall and then with a brush and water- 
color or ink—and a light touch—sketch directly on this 
corrugated surface. While it is not possible to make 
finished drawings on such a surface, sketching over the 
folds will develop a sensitivity to ways of combating or 
utilizing the distortion of folds. The results will be inter- 
esting, often stimulating, when the draped sketch is flat- 
tened out for further analysis and development. 

When the limitations of drapery pattern distortion 
have been comprehended and mastered, new avenues of 
imaginative creation will be opened up to fabric designers. 
The limitations will of themselves become inspirations. 
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2 Detailed texture pattern by Robert Chapman. 
4 and 5 by Dolores De Maria, texture pattern drapes 


1 Order in pattern forms by Mayme Rickers. 
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Textured Rugs 


BY MARGO DE MONTANE 





















































The weaving of hand-knotted rugs was for centuries 
the unique prerogative of the oriental cultures. It was 
also one of their earliest occupations and, in the continu- 
ing evolution of man’s desire to arrive at self-expression, 
it became one of his most artistic achievements. 

The spirit of adventure, nomadic migrations, religious 
wars and the simple but inevitable lapse of time helped 
spread the use of rugs to every civilized country. Each 
race adapted them to its individual needs, customs and 
climate. These uses were, of course, primarily func- 
tional. We can well understand why they were regarded 
as priceless possessions by the noblemen and upper 
classes in the cold northern countries, where rugs were 
hung on the walls and used as bed coverings. as well as 
spread on the floors. 

But, although the oriental rugs remained the unques- 
tioned “Children of Paradise” because of the beauty of 
their coloring and the harmony of their design, home 
weavers in many lands soon began to weave their own 
in the natural colors of wool—gray, black and white. 
They became expert in making their own dyes and began 
to produce simple designs symbolical of the mores and 
the times in which they were woven. 

From then on, every weaver sitting in front of a 
warped loom and using the immutable technique of knot- 
ting, has felt the urge to introduce creative thought and 
beauty into every rug he weaves. 

Today we have the same urge, the same desire to 
arrive at self-expression, using the same ancient and mar- 
vellous technique. But in our continuing evolution, we 
have not been able to escape the pressures of modern 
life which hasten our steps. Although there are con- 
vincing indications of a return to real appreciation of 
fine workmanship which shows the hand and the skill of 
the artist, the design and execution of a hand-knotted rug 
is conditioned upon a most important factor: time. 

The element of time was of no consequence in the 
early history of rug-making. It was not even as vital a 
matter when I began my first venture in weaving, in 
Brazil some eight years ago. I was very much influenced 
by an old Persian teacher so that my first piece of work 
was a very finely-woven kilim, two feet by two. It took 
me six months to complete it. From then on, I decided 
that the larger, bolder designs were more adaptable to 
my uses. Forms of leaves and trees began to weave them- 
selves into my rugs. But they still ran to a count of 40 or 
50 thousand knots per square yard. 
























The old, oriental method of hand-knotting 





applied to the making of precious modern rugs. 
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Margo de Montane in her studio on Fifty-seventh Street, New York City. 
On the loom is one of her latest conceptions of pattern through texture. 














Top: grain-textured kilim, bordered and fringed, 
used ina bedchamber by Mrs. Beverly Reitz, 
decorator. Below it, polished stone coffee table 
on knotted-pile kilim, white with black. 








In the United States, my horizon widened. Here was a 
wonderful new world with infinite possibilities, a thou- 
sand sources of inspiration and very fast pace. Adventur- 
ing with new weaves, to take less time without detriment 
to the technique, led to some unhappy results—frankly 
discussed with decorators. These experiments, however, 
also helped me to find the path to new patterns and 
new textures. 

Then, except by special request, I began discarding 
designs with too strong color contrast. They are uncom- 
fortable to live with and difficult to blend with modern 
interiors if too “insistent.” The all-over pattern in a rug 
is restful and soft if achieved in delicate tones. These 
may be widely varied, in addition to their beautiful sur- 
face qualities. 

It is my opinion now that texture, as opposed to 
pattern, is the most important way of expressing the 
inimitable look and feel of a handmade rug, which 
depends upon a happy blending of materials and design. 
The qualities of soft woolen or the more resilient worsted 
yarn, the variations of the natural tones, the infinite 
combinations of stitches possible even on a vertical loom, 
the unevenness of the surface after the pile is cut—all 
these are elements contributing to that interesting and 
characteristic surface of the hand-knotted rug. 

The technique used in the weaving of hand-knotted rugs 
is about the same as it has always been down through the 
centuries. The upright loom is a simple one, easy to set up 
and to handle. It consists of two upright beams—usually 
heavy ones—fixed parallel to each other. The distance 
between them determines the width of the rug. They 
support two rollers and to these are fastened the warp- 
threads which form the basis of the rug. The setting-up 
of the loom is a long and tedious task, which we have 
shortened considerably by means of several devices. The 
warp for a rug twelve feet wide means stretching 864 
threads, one by one. Ordinarily this would take five 
hours, but we have succeeded in cutting this time in half. 

The pile of a rug is formed by tying-in separate knots 
of the wool, making a row of knots or tufts across the 
entire width of the rug. (I use the Ghiordes or Turkish 
knot as I consider it faster and stronger than the Shena 
or Spanish knot.) Next, two or three weft threads are 
woven in, to bind the knots before the succeeding row 
of knots is tied. After each row the wool is sheared a 
little to even off any rough places. Every four or five 
rows, according to the fineness of the weave, the rug 
grows an inch. This is slow, monotonous labor, but 
fingers fly when they are young and skilled and the 
result is a miracle. A hand-knotted rug, tightly woven in 
harmonious design and texture, is a future heirloom 
whose beauty will endure and remain fresh after years 
and years of wear. 

Because of the enormous amount of labor invested, I 
feel that only the most noble materials, such as wool 
and linen, should be used in knotting rugs. Even such 
basic yarns as these are hard to find today, and are 
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increasingly expensive—especially for the weaver who 
handles only special orders and consequently buys small 
quantities at a time. Since it is almost impossible to 
obtain these amounts from the large mills, the weaver 
must turn to the distributor and pay even higher prices. 
Furthermore, he is unable to obtain the diversity of types 
and sizes of yarn necessary to his creative demand in 
originating new designs and textures. 

Comparable to this is his dyeing problem. The perfec- 
tion of dyes in an infinite range of values and hues is no 
longer the secret of the venerable Oriental Master Dyer. 
Chemicals have quite satisfactorily replaced the veg- 
etable and animal substances formerly in use—and with 
surer results. But because of the complexity of the opera- 
tions involved, a reliable dyeing plant must ask a fair 
price, which is usually out of proportion to the small 
amount of yarn dyed. 

Herein, then, lies the challenge to the rug weaver today, 
in determining his objective, his direction, the market he 
wishes to exploit in order to make a successful venture 
of it. To the factors arrayed against him—costly labor, 
the high price of yarns and of dyeing—must be added 
a third which I consider most disturbing. I refer to the 
fact that some manufacturers and dealers confuse and 
mislead the public by offering so-called “hand-loomed” 
rugs which they sell at half the price of truly hand- 
woven rugs. Recently some cotton rugs, flat-textured with 
some picked-up tufting, have been advertised as made 
according to the Ghiordes knotted technique! 

However, this very anxiety on the part of distributors 
to make the public believe in their “hand-made” rugs, 
proves that the public is becoming more and more inter- 
ested in those truly made by hand and in really good 
design. Therefore we with our desire to create and to 
succeed must find within ourselves—and within the 
framework of our economic limitations and opportuni- 
ties—the solution to these problems. 






Left: experimenting with 
flat textures, and combinations of 
pile with soumak; center: 

a highly-textured design, 
contrasting hard-twist pile ; 
below: all-over geometric design. 

















































































Cloth Pictures from Lancaster 
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Above: Amish girls running on 
black-leafed calico. Black cotton on green and white. 
Left, the cock fight; below, the mermaids; 


next page, mighty action on burlap. 

















ive Michael Lestz, aged four, credit for inspiring his 
(S mother to create one of the most unusual Westerns 
to be found anywhere. Michael, like many youngsters his 
age, is violently interested in the derring-do of the Wild 
West. But when his mother, Edith Alport Lestz, went 
looking for decorations on this theme for his room, she 
found most of the offerings unattractive. 

So Mrs. Lestz, who had been devoting her talents 
primarily to painting, decided to “paint” an Indian buf- 
falo hunt in fabric. The result now hangs framed in her 
son’s room and lends authentic frontier flavor to their 
home in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Done on gray-blue burlap “canvas,” the composition 
depicts mounted Indians riding in on a herd of bison. 
Mrs. Lestz drew on her first-hand knowledge of the West 
plus research done on Indian design when she lived in 
Montana. The buffalo are purple, the horses chartreuse 
and turquoise. The Indians have brown bodies, decked 
out in costumes of varied colors with beaded headdress. 
The entire appliqué hunt scene is filled with warm color 
and plenty of action. Michael is very pleased with it. 

The buffalo hunt is but one of a long series of varied 
compositions in this medium put together by Mrs. Lestz’s 
busy needle. She has evolved a most successful method 
of working. First she plans the composition carefully on 
paper. Then, guided by her drawings, she cuts out the 
fabric pieces freehand. In the framed pictures she does 
not try for perspective, sensing that cloth pictures are 
most effective with a certain flatness of appearance which 
lends to their distinctive, unrealistic quality. 

Burlap or smooth, solid-color materials make the back- 
grounds, onto which the varied cutouts are embroidered 
with colored threads. Mrs. Lestz makes free use of sequins 
which add magic and sparkle to her canvases. Distinctive 
among the many colorful fabrics she uses are the cali- 
coes so popular among the Pennsylvania Dutch who 
largely populate the Lancaster area. The country stores 
nearby stock huge supplies of these cotton prints, from 
which she carefully chooses those best adapted to her 
varied products. These include pinafores for her small 
daughter Linda, aprons, belts, oven mitts, slippers, pot 
holders and other articles both functional and decorative. 

Mrs. Lestz’s approach to the art of stitchery is based 
on sound principles. Her sense of design, control of 
composition and command of color are evidenced in the 
mermaid scene, three feet by two shown on page 28. 
The mermaids’ torsos are of pale yellow cotton outlined 
in blue embroidery yarn. One has eyes embroidered in 
blue, and sea-green hair with gold sequins. Seated on a 
purple cotton rock, she flaunts a tail sparkling with 
green sequin scales. The other has true fairy-tale beauty 
and grace with her deep purple hair bound with sea- 
weed, magenta sequins sweeping her shoulders and shin- 
ing emerald sequin eyes. 

Another of Mrs. Lestz’s works is a lively cockfight 
against dark green burlap. The cockpit is bright pink, 
ringed with red and blue rickrack, intertwined. The 
cocks, one green, the other red and black calico, are 
embroidered in yellow and black, partly outlined in rick- 
rack of several colors. Their breasts are splashed with 
sequins and they have sequin eyes. The scene has a won- 
derful quality of exuberance. 





The framed pictures do not by any means exhaust the 
list of Mrs. Lestz’s stitched creations. Of quite a differ- 
ent type is the large stuffed Mennonite doll, in yellow, 
red and blue flowered calico, done recently for Linda. 
The doll’s body is made of white socks stuffed with cot- 
ton batting from a local mattress factory. The hair is of 
yellow yarn, braided, with bangs. The blue eyes and red 
lips are embroidered. The doll’s pants—cut down from 
an oldtime regular size bought at New Holland in the 
“Dutch” country—have eyelet edging. She wears the gray 
prayer cap of the Mennonite women and black stockings. 
Mrs. Lestz’s next project is a portrait doll of Linda. 

Socks have a marked appeal for this master stitcher. 
One of her most successful achievements is “Trigger,” 
named in honor of Roy Rogers’ mount, and a treasured 
plaything of Michael’s. “Trigger” has a head made of a 
work sock, with broomstick body. The sock, of heavy 
cotton with blue and white horizontal stripes, has a white 
toe and top. His mane is made of bright red yarn, his 
eyes of dark blue sequins with long, clipped felt lashes. 
“Trigger” has a decidedly roguish air. His bridle is con- 
trived from a red plastic belt, bought at the five-and-ten, 
with reins of the same material. The broomstick is blue. 
“Trigger” is by now a rather tired horse, well-weathered 
from many miles of travel. The cost of making him was 
small. Other mothers in the neighborhood have been in- 
ducd by their offspring to make replicas—well, if not 
replicas, at least reasonable approaches—and the young 
cowboys spend hours on their broomstick steeds. 

Quite apart from the imagination of the artist, which 
inspires Edith Lestz’s needlework compositions, there is 
the wit and vigorous enterprise that lead her to original 
and unconventional use of basic materials. Herein lies a 
clue to every craftsman, no matter what his medium. An- 
other hot lead is that she finds these in her immediate 
neighborhood. There is also the skilled and patient ap- 
plication of her needlecraft—the sure hand that cuts out 
form and figure to suit the artist’s eye, tucking their 
edges under and sewing them on without distortion— 
this is handwork at its best. 





A graduate of Montana State College, Edith Allport 
Lestz studied at the Parsons School of Design and the 
Art Students’ League. She has taught at the two former 
schools, is married to Gerald Lestz, president of the 
Conestoga Valley Chapter of the Pennsylvania Guild. 
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Decorative 


Ceramics 


rue teamwork has always brought success. In the 
g pee. of art it reached its high point in the great 
cathedrals of the middle ages. In our own day industry 
and the assembly line have claimed it for its own. Its 
value has been tragically demonstrated in Korea. 

The value of and the possibilities inherent in coépera- 
tive work have somehow escaped the modern artist. His 
reaction to pooled endeavor has been negative, egotistical. 
Each man or woman has felt a jealous possessiveness 
about his own work-—that it was something which could 
not be shared. 

The interesting thing about Gladys Lloyd Robinson’s 
ceramics, apart from their very real beauty, is the fact 
that they are truly a joint effort by artist and craftsman 
an alliance which opens new vistas of achievement. 

Mrs. Robinson’s creative genius was first expressed on 
the stage, later in the movies. Six years ago, following 
her strenuous war work with the “Desert Battalion” on 
the West Coast she found her medium of personal self- 
expression in painting. In this she achieved immediate 
success. Her canvases have been exhibited and sold in 
this country, Europe and South America. 


1s a painter, Gladys Lloyd Robinson has 

won acclaim through exhibitions in both the Americas 
and in Europe. The wife of Edu ard G. Robinson, 

she has been on the stage and 

now ts turning her creative talents to ceramics, 
inspired by Picasso and Vallauris potters. 

Vodern French painters also influence her design. 
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Decorative molded ceramic 

pieces for display. Above left, mélange of vivid 
color reveals impressionistic influence ; 

below and left, page 31, 

in both color and design, a painter's approach; 
above, a baroque tureen in softer tones. 



































The possibilities inherent in ceramics became vivid to 
her after visiting Picasso in Vallauris in 1948. They 
stimulated her curiosity, stirred her imagination and 
worked within her for two years. Another visit to Val- 
lauris and she was started on an entirely new medium of 
artistic expression. 

“IT realized,” says Mrs. Robinson, “that | must get 
help; that I did not have the physical strength or techni- 
cal knowledge to do it all alone. Nor could | give it all 
my time for my painting was still a ‘must’ to me. But | 
knew that my share of the work must be part of the 
whole, that | could not merely use clay as a new canvas 
for painting, but rather that | must translate my creative 
thoughts in this new (to me) three-dimensional way. 

“Harold and Katherine Stewart were interested too. 
and now we work together. When we develop a new idea 
! work with them in their shop while they mold the clay 
till the shape suits us. Then the still-green clay form comes 
to my studio where | develop the surface design and if 
needed do the sgraffito incising on the still soft clay. Then 
back the piece goes to be fired in the Stewart kiln. Again 
in my studio I apply the glazes. And here comes the 


painter's thrill, the combining of colors, forms and values 
which come out so brilliantly in the second firing. 

“Each piece is different in its decoration, each piece is 
signed with my initials, each piece is as good as the 
Stewarts and I can make it whether it is a single individ- 
ual piece like the carousel or a molded one with in- 
dividual surface treatment like the stoves.” 

Some may say “these are not true ceramics.” What 
are ceramics? The dictionary defines ceramics as “the 
art of pottery”’—which is clay fired and glazed. Then 
must pieces always be thrown on the wheel in the tra- 
ditional sense? Surely not. Perhaps ceramists need to be 
violently shaken out of their traditional practises from 
time to time by such artists as Mrs. Robinson so that 
they will return to their own work with new zest. Mrs. 
Robinson’s pottery proves there is always room in the 
creative world for imagination and daring innovation. As 
such it marks a departure in the production of modern 
ceramics. These brilliantly-colored and designed pieces 
should serve as an inspiration to those potters who have 
been afraid to stray from the conventional and have felt 


A.O.W. 


hemmed in by the boundaries of the past. 





A ceramic fantasy in carnival colors by Gladys Lloyd Robinson—the gay carousel with candy-striped tent in red and 
white with multi-color animals, includes a zebra and camel. The carousel runs by electricity and turns to a bright tune. 















an it be less than twenty years ago that American-born 
$ women were practically unaware of the existence of 
a modest little tool called the lace bobbin? As a matter 
of fact very few of the old bobbins so popular in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries were to be found in 
the United States at that time and those still intact were 
hidden away in some remote corner of the attic, neglected 
and, in most cases, entirely forgotten. To find the reason 
for this deplorable state of affairs started the writer on a 
tour of investigation and a self-initiated course of study 
in the winter of 1937. 

My English grandmother had taught me to darn at the 
tender age of four and when I was six a Norwegian step- 
mother was teaching me all the fine stitches she had 
learned in her native country. At seven I was hemstitching 
sheer linen handkerchiefs and counting the threads for 
each stitch. The latter task, you may be sure, was not self 
imposed but did add to the sum total of my experience 
and training to be of value in the job ahead—that of 
helping to bring back into the American home the fine 
old art of bobbin lacemaking. 

Trained at Syracuse University under the sympathetic 
and gifted tutelage of Rosemary Ketcham, designer, and 
later as teacher in her department, I developed an avid 
and all-absorbing interest in the arts and in later years 
became actively employed in simplifying methods and 
tools for the craftsmen. 

And then, one day, while visting the lace section of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art I began to wonder why our 
women were not associating themselves with bobbin lace- 
making as a creative activity. This question on my mind 
started a new ball rolling and after years of research and 
travel in different European countries to observe and 


Left to right: “virgin ground” for entre-deux; entirely made 
with “half stitch”; modern version of “Tulle du Puy.” 


modern versions of Bobbin Lace 





David Brooks 








































BY MARGUERITE GUILLET BROOKS 














Bobbins, left to right: straight 

{merican modern; Swiss handle and Belgian head; 
modern Italian; old Belgian; old Danish. 

Below them, top to bottom: 

straight pricket; turned pricket; a shuttle bobbin; thread 
placer. Below: “whole stitch” and “half stitch” 


combined and used as an edging to complement similar 


weaves. Made on a two-harness loom. 








Right: growth of an idea from the 

first rough paper sketch to the finished article. 
Opposite page, left to right: 9, entre-deux of 
right twist cotton thread, 

“lattice,” “cloth” and “torchon” grounds; 

10, coral wool “trolly” is used 

to tie in lace with a negligee; 11, variation 

of Swedish design, combining natural cord si'k 
with 120/2 linen for 

a lace with true distinction. 
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study the techniques of lacemakers—most of them old, 
sitting in the sun and without glasses skillfully managing 
hundreds of bobbins at a time—it slowly dawned on me 
that we had come to think of lace in terms of intricate 
patterns, countless piles of bobbins and an uncanny sixth 
sense necessary to find the right pair at the right time. In 
fact, it was customary for these lacemakers to make only 
one kind of lace, one design, year in, year out. Their skill 
was developed, naturally, from constant repetition—but 
there it ended—no joy in creation—no new ways to use 
their skill. Patterns were handed down from one genera- 
tion to another and tradition carried on without change. 

In all of Europe I had found but one young radical 
who had dared to deviate from the trodden path. At the 
Paris International exposition I became intensely inter- 
ested in the lacemaking of this young woman of Bruges. 
It was different. It was easy to do. And most important of 
all, it was inspiring. I returned to America with enough 
enthusiasm to set a whole army of women rediscovering 
the pleasure of a new and easy approach to an ancient art. 

The whole problem resolved itself into a few simple 
techniques which would offer a means of creating simple 
effective masses of interesting form on contrasting 
grounds. These grounds as taught in the traditional school 
were many and varied and absorbed the best years of a 
lacemaker's life for the mastery thereof. An interesting 


sampler showing 144 of these lovely grounds may be 
found in the Metropolitan Museum. It was made by Ger- 
trude Whiting, a leading American authority on bobbin 
lace, and is a challenge to those who wish to delve into 
the intricacies of lacemaking. All these intricacies, how- 
ever, are not essential to the creation of beautiful pattern 
and I have found that a working knowledge of eight or 
ten grounds, together with an understanding of the simple 
basic stitches, give one sufficient background for an end- 
less variety of lovely patterns which fit in with our Amer- 
ican way of living. 

Study the lace on these pages and count the number of 
different grounds you can find. You will need only the 
thumb and fingers of one hand, yet see the interesting 
results of these simple forms of weaving. 

Yes, lace is woven. Bobbin lace and handweaving are 
sister arts and, at times, identical twins. You can make 
lace with a shuttle and you can make cloth with bobbins. 
The only difference is in the equipment and methods used. 
Knowledge of both opens up vast fields for original work. 

The hand-loomed fabrics shown here are examples of 
how lace and cloth may be correlated to add new interest 
to both arts. Most of this work was done with No. 40/2 
linen warp. The lace shown on No. 10 is woven with white 
linen No. 120/3 and the “trolly” or outlining wool is 
4 ply Germantown in color. Lace No. 11 is a variation of 
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Hand-loomed, with No. 25/2 imported linen. The warp ends 
are attached to bobbins and woven over short prickings. 





one made in Sweden and found in a delightful little book 
on Knyppling (bobbin lace) published in Stockholm. 

Making lace equipment is as simple as rolling off a log. 
I have seen old Italian women doing beautiful work on a 
stick wound with stockings. The bobbins were made of 
sticks also, with a spool whittled out at one end to hold 
the thread. The question is—what materials are most ac- 
cessible?A loom similar to the one shown on page 33 
may be made from stiff board cut 15” x 21” (the base), a 
bun basket (support for the bolster), an old dress (to 
cover the spread), some cut rags (to stuff the spread) and 
strips of old blanketing wound around a dowel to the 
circumference of about 13” to make a bolster around 
which the lace is fastened. The lace is made over the pat- 
tern and is held in place by a framework of pins. The 
bolster is very firm, to support the pins, which should 
always stand straight and steady as the threads are tied 
snugly around them. As the yardage is made the pins 
at the back are taken out and used in the front. The bolster 
turns backward, the finished product falls off at the rear. 

Patterns may be pricked through from actual lace 
swatches or may be purchased with the pin points printed 
on short paper strips or long thin boards. The points 
should be perforated before the pattern is attached to the 
bolster. A good pricker is made by holding a No. 5 needle 
firmly in a pair of pincers and forcing the eye end into 
the exact center of the eraser end of a pencil. The rubber 
holds the needle securely in place. 

Excellent lace pins may be made by modeling tiny 
heads of sealing wax over the eyes of No. 7 needles. Light 
colored wax is apt to be brittle. Use dark colors. 

There is great fun and satisfaction in manufacturing 


one’s own equipment, a feeling of independence and free- 
dom which comes only from finding out how. And it is 
the same with learning to make the actual lace itself. Do 
not become entirely dependent on instructions. Experi- 
ment, study and pull apart bits of bobbin lace to see how 
it is constructed. Watch the threads and pattern as you 
work, not the bobbins, and with a few basic stitches 
learned the rest will be plain sailing. 

All bobbin lace is made by twisting and crossing the 
threads in such a way as to form pattern. Certain combi- 
nations of these movements are known as “whole throw” 
and “half throw” or “whole stitch” and “half stitch.” So 
far as | have been able to ascertain the whole throw and 
half throw are used as the basic stitches in Germany where 
open lacy grounds predominate. 

The whole stitch and half stitch, however, seem to be 
the basic stitches most widely used in France, Scandinavia 
and the British Isles and are of particular interest to the 
weaver as they tie in so perfectly with hand loom weaving. 
The whole stitch makes cloth identical to plain tabby 
weaving. The half stitch makes “lattice ground” which 
corresponds to the popular Mexican laceweaves done on 
a two-harness tie-up. And both stitches used together make 
lace most suitable for use with handwoven linens. 

The sameness of these sister arts has started an entirely 
new trend of thought and there is a great future ahead for 
the modest little lace bobbin. I can see this in the many 
enthusiastic letters | have on file from every State in the 
Union, from Canada and from many foreign countries. 
We have just begun to visualize the possibilities of this 
wonderful old art of bobbin lacemaking—an art that never 


really died but, like old Rip Van Winkle, went to sleep. 








ROSTER of the Craft Groups 


CARMEL CRAFTS GUILD, Mr. Francis Whitaker, P.O. Box 2265, 
Carmel, Calif. 

CENTRAL STATES CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD, Mrs. Charles Rombold, 931 
North Yale Avenue, Wichita, Kan. 

THE WEAVERS GUILD, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, Miss Phyllis Henry, 
606 Washington Street, Wellesley 81, Mass. 

ADVERTISING WOMEN OF BUFFALO, Miss Margaret M. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, P.O. Box 765, Buffalo, N. Y. 

ASSOCIATED HAND WEAVERS, Mrs. M. D. Spaeth, 31 Lancaster 
Avenue, Maplewood, N. Z 

CATSKILL ARTS & CRAFTS LEAGUE, Mrs. Gordon Decker, 45 Liberty 
Street, Catskill, N. Y. 

CERAMIC LEAGUE OF MIAMI, Miss Florence D. Taylor, 7830 N. W. 
Miami Place, Miami 38, Fla. 

CHICAGO WEAVERS GUILD, Mrs. Charles H. Bortree, 1123 Pleasant 
Street, Oak Park, Ill. 

COLORADO SOCIETY OF CERAMISTS, Miss Margaret Johnson, 5050 W. 
46 Avenue, Denver 12, Col. 

CONNECTICUT SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Helen A. Haselton, 67 New- 
port Avenue, West Hartford 7, Conn. 

THE DETROIT HANDWEAVERS GUILD, Mrs. Nellie Sargent Johnson, 
12489 Mendota Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

ENGLEWOOD WEAVERS GUILD, Mr. W. K. Carter, 447 West 60th 
Place, Chicago 21, Ill. 

FARMERS FEDERATION, Mr. James G. K. McClure, Asheville, N. C. 
GREENWICH HOUSE poTTEeRS, Miss Edna Gilmartin, 27 Barrow 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

HAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT ASSOCIATION, Mrs. John E. Boland, 
21 Center Street, Northampton, Mass. 

ITHACA WEAVERS GUILD, Miss Rae Murden, Route 3, Ithaca, N. Y. 
THE JOURNEYMEN, Mr. Linn L. Phelan, School for American 
Craftsman, Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, N. Y. 
LEAGUE OF N. H. ARTS & CRAFTS, Mr. David K. Campbell, Concord, 
New Hampshire. 

THE ASSOCIATION OF MAINE CRAFTSMEN, Miss Adelaide Pearson, 
Blue Hill, Me. 

MAINE COAST CRAFTSMEN—FREEPORT BRANCH, Mrs. George Soule, 
Box 189, Freeport, Me. 

THE MARLI WEAVERS, Mrs. Louis Bottino, Box 394 F, RFD No. 2, 
Lockport, Ill. 

METAL ARTS GUILD, Mr. William R. Cook, 301 Willard Avenue, 
Toronto 9, Canada 

MEXICAN ART WORKSHOP, Irma S. Jonas, 238 E. 23 St., N. Y. C. 
MIDDLE TENNESSEE CRAFT GUILD, Mr. Earl G. Arnold, 1901 Twen- 
tieth Avenue, South, Nashville, Tenn. 

MINUTE MAN CRAFTS, Mrs, Myrtle Smith, 2 Kitteredge Terrace, 
Roslindale 31, Mass. 

NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Miss Roberta Leber, 887 First 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

NEW YORK GUILD OF HANDWEAVERS, Mrs, Myrtle A. Brown, 203 
West 78th Street, New York, N. Y. 

OPPORTUNITY, INC., Mrs. George Van Dusen, Riviera Crafts, Via 
Parigi, Palm Beach, Fla. 

OREGON CERAMIC sTuDIO, Mrs. Lydia Herrick Hodge, 3934 S. W. 
Corbett Avenue, Portland, Ore. 

PARKERSBURG CLAY cLUB, Miss Katherine Burnside, 922 Julian 
Street, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, James J. Jackson, 23 South 
Childs Street, Woodbury, N. J. 

POND FARM WORKSHOPS, Mr. Gordon Herr, Guerneville, Calif. 
POTOMAC CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. W. Gardner Lynn, 2935 Northampton 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

PLYMOUTH COLONY FARMS, Dr. Ralph H. Pino, Director, Route 1, 
Plymouth, Mich. 

QUAKER weavers, Mrs. John C. Trefts, Jr., East Quaker Road, 
Orchard Park, N. Y. 

SARANAC LAKE STUDY & CRAFT cuILD, Mr. W. Stearns, Saranac 
Lake, N. Y. 

SEATTLE WEAVERS GUILD, Estelle Mason Gray, 1744 E. 102 St., 
Seattle, Wash. 

THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HAND WEAVERS GUILD, Miss Mary E. 
Snyder, 256 East Orange Grove Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 

SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT CUILD, Miss Clementine Douglas, 
814 Wall Street, Asheville, N. C. 

VERMONT ARTS & CRAFTS sERVICE, Miss Ruth W. Coburn, State 
House, Montpelier, Vt. 

VILLA HANpcRAFTS, Mrs. William Brigham, 460 Rochambeau Ave- 
nue, Providence, R. I. 

WEAVERS GUILD OF sT. Lous, Mrs. John Hilgert, 4018 Audubon, 
East St. Louis, Ill. 

WEAVERS OF WINCHENDON, Mrs. Richard C. Whitney, 25 High 
Street, Winchendon, Mass. 

WOMAN'S NATIONAL FARM & GARDEN ASSOCIATION, Mrs. Henry P. 
Williams, 344 Provencal Road, Grosse Pointe Farms 30, Mich. 
WOODSTOCK GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, Allan Gould, Woodstock, N. Y. 








FREE ... New List 
of Craft Books... 


Hundreds of rare and unusual 


imported books, beautifully 
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BONNIERS 






illustrated, as well 
as all the most 


authoritative 





American editions. 
Send for free catalogue 
of titles including Weaving and Other 
Needlework, Glass, Ceramics, Pewter, 
Silver, Sculpture, Leather, Design, 


Handcrafts, Dolls, Color, Wood, Jewelry 


Bonniers 


American headquarters for the finest of Scandinavian culture 
605 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 














Everything Required by 
BEGINNERS... 

ADVANCED HOBBYISTS... 
PROFESSIONAL CRAFTSMEN. 





Crafts Instructors who depend upen Larson Leathereraft 
headquarters for supplies, tools and instruction manuals have 
learned by experience that they have solved their three big prob- 
lems of Variety, Quality and Delivery. 


Our stock of leathereraft kits, tools, supplies, moderate 
priced tooling leather and top quality calfskins is the most com- 
plete in America, ranging from begi s” kits of ready-eut proj- 
ects requiring no experience or tools, to materials and equipment 
te meet the needs of the most exacting advanced hobbyist and pro- 
fessional craftsman. We handle only the best quality, and make 
prompt shipments, in most cases the same day your order is 





received. 


Send today for FREE 24-page illustrated catalog of materials 
and instructions for making Link Belts, Moceasins, Billfolds, 
Camp Purses, Comb Cases, Key Cases, Riding Crops, Gloves, Toy 
Amimals and many other items. Complete line of supplies and 
tools included. 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT 301 
820 S. TRIPP AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 
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Enamel Cross. a Commission 


Margaret Montgomery, of Claremont, California, de- 
signed and executed a copper enameled cross for the 
First Congregational Church of Riverside, fulfilling this 
commission within five weeks’ time. This is in itself a 
tour de force and an achievement which it will repay 
craftsmen to follow in the detailed account below. 

The complex problems to be faced by this master crafts- 
man were, first, the cross must be of sufhcient importance 
and size to dominate the entire wall of the apse of a 
large church; second, it must harmonize with and bring 
to a climax the existing decorative elements, the most 
important of which is a series of stained glass windows. 
Third, it must be made of copper, enameled. 

Millard Sheets, head of the art department at Scripps 


director of the church, recommended 


the dimensions 9 2” by 5’ 


College and art 


8”, exaggerating the height 
slightly in order to compensate for the angle from which 
it would be seen. The size of the kiln was largely re- 
sponsible for the size of the panels. Mr. Sheets designed 
a walnut frame projecting five inches from the wall. It 
has a padded centering to which the enamels are ce- 
mented. Padding was used to insure against any rattling 
from vibration, and a narrow strip of molding holds the 
plates firmly in place. The frame was constructed by 
Albert Stettler of Alhambra. 

The dominating colors of the windows 
gold—-were picked up and repeated, though with a 


wider range, and the blue of the walls nearest the win- 


red, blue and 


dows was emphasized in order to integrate the scheme. 

The copper was prepared for enameling by annealing 
to a dull cherry red to remove all greases, burnishing 
with a wire brush to remove the oxidation, and pickling 
in a warm dilute sulphuric acid solution, followed by a 
bright dip of a dilute nitric acid solution. A coat of flux 
was applied to both sides of the piece and fired. Next, 
the borders were charged with five different closely 
related shades of blue, grading from the inside, light, 
to the outside, dark, and a fine dusting of transparent 
blue was applied over the entire border. Red, blue and 
gold chunks of enamel were added to give a jewel-like 
appearance. These graded from the size of a pinpoint to 
the size of a pea. The plate was fired again and was 
ready for the design. Whenever possible, the enamel was 
applied through a screen using a stencil. When necessary, 
it was mixed with distilled water and brushed on. With 
the exception of the chunks, all enamels used were 
ground to 80 mesh. 

A fairly squarish flat piece of copper will dome after 
being fired a number of times. No attempt was made to 
flatten the pieces as the lense shape proved to have ad- 
vantages. Large areas of the panels were charged with 
transparent enamels which allow the highly burnished 





copper to shine through. The convex shape projects the 
reflected rays of light outward, giving the cross an ex- 
panding, glowing quality. The amount of doming was 
controlled by countercharging the backs of the enamel 
plates. Pieces that were fired ten or twelve times were 
heavily countercharged three or four times to keep them 
at the same tension as pieces fired five or six times. The 
plates with the circle in the center domed far more 
quickly than the more evenly distributed pictorial panels. 

Seven panel subjects were chosen by Mr. Yinger, 
pastor of the church. Symbols were developed from study 
of ancient Christian relics and chosen on the basis of 
literary as well as esthetic reasons. It was found advis- 
able to reduce the designs to the simplest expression in 
order that they carry as far as possible and. at a dis- 
tance, fuse into an integrated pattern. 


Margaret Montgomery, designer and craftsman, with 
her copper enameled cross in red, blue and gold. 








Top-of-Stove-Ware 


from California 





TAKES YOU “BEHIND THE SCENES” 
Each Month, in: 


@ CRAFTS AND TOOLS 

@ PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
@ COMMERCIAL ART 

@ PUPPETS 

@ CERAMICS 

@ ART TECHNIQUES 


@ FURNITURE DESIGN 
52nd year of publication 


$4.00 PER YEAR OR 
$7.00 FOR TWO YEARS 











Seem GREATIVE WEAVING 


. 
Because of the shortage of metals during the last war, with 
potters were encouraged by the War Production Board 
to develop low-fired clay bodies to be used as kitchen- 


ware for cooking on the stove and as tableware. (For EVERY PURPOSE) HOME YARNS 
| a 


Because of transportation problems it was necessary | 
to use only clay available in Southern California. This a 
proved to be very satisfactory after a series of experi- Hore aArZ the exciting threads 
ments were made with local materials. A simple com- 


pound was developed using a white clay supplied by the You have boon looking for eo 


Mineral Products Clay Company, in Los Angeles, in 
equal parts with Alberhill red clay taken from the Santa 

















a wide variety of novelty yarns, plus a large selection of wash- | 


Monica Hills. To this was added talc, as a flux, and able and non-tarnishable metallics—yarns that can be stand- 
barium carbonate to prevent scum. This body was fired ardized as to type and size and sold in quantity to suit your 
to cone 05. A lead-free frit with the addition of some wiceeray 7AM 4 


cornish stone and flint was used as a clear glaze and 
fired to cone 06. 4 

The end result of the first experiments produced a manufacturers of upholstery, draperies, dress materials, mil- 
double boiler, a colander, and some cooking pots. The linery—yarns that make weaving on lame aaa 

: ie ay | on to create new and startling designs. 

acceptance of clay cooking and tableware served as an 
incentive to organize a workshop. Production was started 
and in addition to the pots a complete matching dinner 
service was added. We had developed a less expensive 
body composed of equal parts of Lincoln fire clay, Cl aoe YARNS CORP 
clay, and talc. To this formula was added an equal . 
amount of Alberhill red clay and 1% barium carbonate. 6h tecieaten Aes tei. New York 10, N. Y. 
The pots had good body from this formula but we 
found that a good deal of chipping and sweating of the 


| 
HOME Yarns are identical with those being used by leading | 





Sample card sent gratis promptly upon request. 





























SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES... 


FOR JEWELRY CRAFTSMEN 


EYE AGATES — high domed cabo 
chons, block on one half and mysteri- 
ously tronsivcent on the other, with a 
bond of creamy white cutting across the 
center, round, 14mm__............ $2.35 ea. 

CRYSTALLINE ROUGH -— a trend to- 
day is to use uncut stones in their natu- 
ral state: YELLOW BERYL, AQUAMARINE, 
AMETHYST, CITRINE and brightly glitter- 
ing PRECIOUS TOPAZ—typical and lovely 
examples of roughs all 5 for $10.00 


RICH GREEN TOURMALINE — meticulously 
liants, round, 5mm 


BLUE ONYX OR GREEN ONYX — cabochons proportioned 
to a nicety and with mirror-like polish, oval, 10x] 2mm.. $1.50 ea. 


CORAL is rare, warm and personal. It combines excitingly 
with metal ond other stones; generous size cabochons, each 


different 


BLACK ONYX has oa natural affinity for good silver work. 
Here ore 10 perfect beauties in various sizes and shapes, in- 
cluding some matched pairs. A real bargain. all 10 for $10.00 
Mail orders given prompt attention; your 
money back if not thoroughly delighted. 
Send for OUR CHARMING BOOKLET! Finds and adventures on 
every page: peridots, matrix-opal, spinels, chryso colla-chalcedony 
. in fact ao world of stones, from tiny to huge, common to rare, 
subtie to dramatic, ridiculously cheap to fairly costly. Shoulder to 
shoulder with diverse and unexpected items: Ancient East indian 
coins or the finest German saw blades; ivory elephant tusks or 
antique brass shoe buttons and a group of selected supplies and 
findings. Also much lore and information, hints on setting stones, 
scale, 


hordness table, birthstone list, millimetre 


Craftsmen. 


SAM KRAMER 


DEPT. H. 29 W. 8th STREET, NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 


faceted bril- 
$3.00 ea. 


3 for $5.00 


etc. Free to 











wlf you are an old hand 


creating with leather. 


gifts, or for extra income. 





FINE LEATHERS, 
TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


work or just a beginner you will be 
delighted with our prices and service, 
and most of all you will find joy in 


Make handbags, gloves, billfolds, belts, 
moccasins, key cases, coin purses, 
coasters, book markers and other items 
at so little cost, for yourself, or as 


Tandy Leather Company is head- 
quarters for leather hobbyists and 
craftsmen. A complete line of leathers, 
tools, supplies, instruction books and 
beautiful unusual skins as ostrich, 
alligator, lizard, snake and others. 


Send today for our big illustrated FREE catalog... 


tandy Leather Co. 


P.O. BOX 397Q~+ TULSA, OKLA. 


at leather- 
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ware was present. To counteract this fault we added 20% 
nepheline syenite to both clay and glaze. This reduced 
absorption and increased strength, resulting in an ex- 


tremely tough body for so low fired a clay. 

We also found that this body was good only for cast- 
ing; therefore another body was needed for throwing. 
After thorough experimentation the following was found 
to serve most satisfactorily as a throwing base: 1 part 
Kentucky ball clay; 1 part Alberhill red clay; 2 parts 
tale; 10% nepheline syenite. 

Now that there is no scarcity of metal pots, we have 
found that people shun them in favor of their clay pots 
and use the clay ones almost exclusively. They have 
found that this type of cooking ware lends a very dis- 
tinctive taste to their food. Also, aside from their func- 
tional use they have found that these wares can he used 
as excellent decoration pieces for the kitchen or patio, 
incorporating them into the color scheme. 

As an example, a set was designed for a kitchen in 
which woodwork and cabinets were of natural Philippine 
mahogany, which is the color of the fired clay body. To 
match the walls, which were light sea green, a pattern 
was done in slip under the transparent glaze. For a blue 
and white kitchen, Zircopax was used as an opacifier to 
make the clear glaze white. Then, using the “on-glaze” 
method, blue underglaze was painted on for the pattern. 
Ceramists on the West Coast are very proud of their 
wares, developed because of the demand of the gourmet 
for an earthenware cooking pot to enhance favorite 
recipes, and to add interesting design to his table set- 
ting. This ware is currently handled by the Hatfield 
Galleries, Ambassador Hotel. Los Angeles. California. 


The material for this article by Sally de 
Paolo of Southern California was condensed 
from her story in “Ceramic Age,” October 
1950 issue, with permission of the publisher. 


Tips to Craftsmen 


Reddigraphs, originated by Winogene Redding of Wol- 
laston, Massachusetts, are proving a boon to weavers 
both experienced and inexperienced. The second series 
of 10 issues started in October. Published monthly, except 
July and August, they are in the form of instruction 
sheets complete with swatches to see and feel, weaving 
directions and prices, samples and sources of supply 
for all threads used. A variety of threads, and basic four- 
harness weaves are used. Following through a full series 
provides continuous experience with provocative and 
interesting projects. 

Miss Redding has had wide experience in the weaving 
field. A master craftsman of the Society of Arts and 
Crafts in Boston, she is Dean of the Weavers’ Guild of 
Boston. For many years she was designer and supervisor 
of weaving at the Pi Beta Phi School in Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee and was active in the Southern Highland 
Handicraft Guild. She now devotes her time to teaching. 


The Dobeckmun Company of Cleveland has made 
Lurex, a non-tarnishing metallic available to individual 








handweavers in a new convenient package. The small 
disposable spool contains 1,000 feet of Lurex in gold, 
silver or copper and is particularly adapted for hand- 
weaving, knitting, and crocheting along with other fibers. 
Handweavers will undoubtedly find many other uses 
for this gleaming yarn, to be found in art needlework 
departments at approximately $1.00 a spool. 





Marguerite Brooks shows here her newest bobbin, de- 
signed especially for the crocheter. It was named Hop-O- 
My-Thumb by Fred Harris, a neighbor, and is being 
manufactured by Monoplastics in nearby Georgetown, 
Connecticut. The bobbin is made of old ivory plastic 
and is being introduced to the public for the first time 
this year as a rug-making tool. In fact, it was designed 
especially for crocheting deep pile carpets, durable, beau- 
tiful and washable and yet easily made anywhere and 
without bulky equipment. Hop-O-My-Thumb rugs can 
be made and sculptured to the queen’s taste with four 
small implements: a crewel or darning needle, a crochet 
hook, a pair of scissors and the new tool, all four easily 
tucked away in a corner of one’s pocketbook. 


At a time when metals are becoming increasingly 
scarce, the Metal Goods Corporation, 640 Rosedale Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, makes a timely announcement of new, 
pre-formed rectangles—sheets already shaped into trays 

in five different, shaped bracelet blanks available in 
aluminum, brass, copper and stainless steel. This is in 
addition to Metal Good’s pre-formed circles. Aluminum 
circles and rectangles can be had in all stock sizes, highly 
polished on both sides or satin-finish on one. A new 
book of designs, “More Art Metal Designs,” has been 
issued at popular request, priced at 50 cents. 


“Adventure with Gummed Papers” is the title of a 
packet put out by McLaurin-Jones Co., of Brookfield, 
Massachusetts, a colorful assortment of fine quality sheets 
including silver and gold, with glue on the back. These 
are made to order for those interested in decoupage, as 
well as for school children. These gummed papers have 
been very widely used in the schools, especially in Eng- 
land. They can be put to many uses besides decoupage, 
such as lettering, posters for parties, gift cards and 
teaching design and color harmony. Crart Horizons 
has had many inquiries on supplies from those taking 
up decoupage since the article in the Summer issue and 
can recommend these papers as a material aid. 
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Made from virgin wool. 
Woolen yarn with 
3600 yards to a pound. 


Send for free color card. 1] 


HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 


P.O. Box 7145C Elkins Park. Pa. 








KLONDIKE 


NOVELTY & JEWELRY FINDINGS 
Make Your Own Novelties and Jewelry! 
Vever before; never again at these low prices! 


Use your leisure time creatively. Make 
m this bountiful supply of parts for bracelets, 
brooches, earrings. necklaces, and many other 
items. Sample | lb. bag $2.00, 5 lb. lot $7.50. 


fascinating novelties 


and jewelry f 
pins, rings 
for jewelry and novelty items. Al! 
Sample 100 stones assorted $1.50 lot. 


Imported cut stones 
shapes, colors. s1Z7e8 
Thousand lots $5.00. 
Imported beads in all colors. sizes 
5 lb. lots $4.00. Prepaid only 


MERCHANDISE DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
Derr. HO-1, 19 East l6rm Srreer, New Yorx 3, N. Y. 


Sample 1 lb. $1.00. 








ELECTRIC 


CERAMIC KILNS 











® Constant Even Heat 
® Automatic Shutoff 
®@ 3-Heat Control 

®@ Built-in Pyrometer 
® Long Firing Service 


Model No. 7057 is pictured 
here. Ask for bulletin showing 
complete line. 


Drakenfeld also offers high quality 
POTTERS’ WHEELS 
CLAY BODIES 
PREPARED GLAZES 
UNDERGLAZE COLORS 
OVERGLAZE COLORS 








WRITE FOR DETAILS AND PRICES 





INC. 
NEW YORK7,N.Y 


B.F. DRAKENFELD & CO.,, 


47 PARK PLACE, 
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Choosing an Agent 


BY HELEN MORROW 


Craftsmen often go through sad experiences before 
they realize they an still sadder ones 
before they find the proper agent for their particular 
product. Since good agents don’t wear special badges, 
the best I can do is to indicate some of the things you 


need agent and 


might consider in selecting one. 

Usually, getting in touch with an agent is an easy 
matter—you need only to ask a simple question of an- 
other craftsman or manufacturer. But what to say to the 
agent, and what to expect from him? Well, first there 
are things he will want to know. Assuming that you are 
a studio craftsman, that your product falls within the 
trade classification of giftwares, homewares or decora- 
tive accessories, and that you wish to sell at wholesale 
to the trade, there are at least three things you should 
before begin discussions with 


mind you 


have well in 
him: approximately 
produce within a given period of time; how much it 


piece, allowing for materials, over- 


merchandise you can 


how much 
costs to produce 
head and a modest hourly wage for your labor (profit 
is not considered here—it will be figured in the whole- 
sale price) ; what market you wish to reach 

If you plan to expand your production from studio to 
small manufacturing you should have some idea of 
whether increased production can be achieved simply by 
hiring one or more people, or would have to be done 
through the addition of major equipment which must be 
bought out of income from the sale of your product. 
Being a small manufacturer rather than a studio crafts- 
man simply means that you have a sample line and can 
reproduce it so that each piece will be as good as or 
better than the sample. 

You do not really have “a line” until you have at 
least a half-dozen different things or patterns that can 
be reproduced; and if it contains less than twelve or 
fifteen items, it is considered a short line. Short lines are 
harder to market. This is because experience shows that 
short lines often are short-lived, and no buyer likes lines 
that cannot be reordered. 

In fixing wholesale prices, the agent should be able to 
advise you soundly. Many factors are involved here. 
One of the most important is so to price the line that it 
will sell in its proper market. In determining the market, 
let us imagine a scale: At one end there is what is known 
as promotion merchandise—things produced quickly and 
easily at a low margin of profit and sold in large vol- 
ume to many outlets. At the other end of our scale is 
the one-of-a-kind piece, of finest design and workman- 
ship, which must be sold at a very high price and to a 
strictly limited market. Somewhere between these ex- 
tremes lies your line. and a good agent will be able to 








place it rather accurately, and price it accordingly. 

A thing to keep in mind is that probably the agent 
who handles promotion merchandise will not have the 
proper contacts for prestige lines, and of course the 
reverse holds as well. 

Handling small production lines profitably is some- 
thing like tight-rope walking and your agent must have 
your full cooperation if you and he are to prosper. He 
must strive to sell all you can produce all of the time; 
you probably could not survive an extended dull period. 
On the other hand, he must not sell over and above your 
capacity to produce, for the stores will not long tolerate 
short shipments, late shipments, or failure to ship a given 
order. They just quit buying that line and you've lost 
a customer. 

Depending upon his method of operation, an agent 
will ask an average of fifteen percent of the whole- 


sale price as his commission—sometimes more, in special 


cases. And you will get what you pay for from a rep- 
utable agent, just as with any other goods or services you 
buy. Agents maintain showrooms; some employ sales- 


men; some travel widely themselves; some participate in 
cift shows and/or do their own advertising; some do any 
combination of these things, or all of them. Travel is 
expensive, even locally from store to store; and to par- 
ticipate in the gift shows held in the market centers over 
the country twice yearly, costs plenty of money. There 
is always a pioneering job to be done with a new line, 
and the agent puts in lots of time without much return 
while doing it. Many buyers, for instance, will not take 
a line until they have seen it several times—a simple 
way of avoiding the here-today-and-gone-tomorrow mer- 
chandise which they do not like to buy. So you see, when 
vour agent has done what he has to do to sell your line, 
there is likely to be only a modest profit left to him out 
of the commissions you pay him. 

See that the agent tells you about his method of oper- 
ation, the territory he covers, and so on. If he is not set 
up to give you national distribution and you need it, he 
can probably recommend agents in other parts of the 
country who might be interested in your line. 

An agent's greatest concern is that you produce and 
deliver on time when he takes orders for your mer- 
chandise. His darkest fear is that you may let him down 
on this, for his most precious business asset is his rela- 
tionship with buyers and their confidence in him. They 
expect his manufacturers to fill orders properly and ship 
on time. When this isn’t done, in their eyes he is at fault 
for showing them an unstable line. 

He wants to know what volume he must sell to keep 
you solvent enough to pay him his commissions, and how 
much more you can produce if he finds the market for 
it. He hopes you'll give serious consideration to his 
advice and suggestions, for he is close to the market and 
is attentive to the buyers’ reactions to your merchandise. 
And he devoutly hopes you'll stay with him when and 
if he succeeds in establishing your line and the orders 
are not quite so hard to come by. 

You have a right to expect of an agent that he not 
take you on a merry whirl of under-pricing and greater 
volume just for the sake of commissions he can earn 
while you slowly achieve bankruptcy. You are justified 
in refusing to accept his orders if he tries to over-sell 
you, or if he tries to place your line where there is danger 
of price-cutting or loss of prestige. In other words, you 








AN INTRODUCTION TO 
BOBBIN 
LACEMAKING 





BY MARGUERITE GUILLET BROOKS 


This is a beginners kit including eight 


straight bobbins, a 50 yd. skein of no. 40/2 


9 


natural linen, a printed pattern, a swatch of 


lace and complete instructions for making: 


7 


The lace loom shown above 


2. The basic stitches and 
3. An attractive, useful 8-bobbin edging 


Price post paid $2.00 
Turned bobbins, per doz. $1.25 
BOX 855, DARIEN, CONN. 














CRAFT METALS 


STERLING SILVER 


SILVER SOLDERS 


PEWTER 


SINCE 1898 
FLUXES 
NICKEL SILVER 
SPECIAL BRONZE 
ALUMINUM 
COPPER 
BRASS 


T. B. 


709 SANSOM ST. 





Catalog on request 


HAGSTOZ & SON 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 











Make Beautiful 
Trays, Coasters, 
Platters and 
* Circles * Flat Sheet 
* Tooling Metals 
* Wire * Rod * Tube 
* Angles 
Complete Price List of 
Metals for Handicraft— 
and ‘Directions for Met- 
alcroft Projects’’ sent, 
FREE, on request. 
ORDER TODAY! 
FREE DELIVERY! 
We prepay delivery costs 
when remittance accom- 
ponies order of $3.50 
(minimum) or more. De- 
livery charged on C.O.D. 
and CHARGE orders. 
Charge accounts ex- 
tended to schools and 
organizations. 


LOW, WARENOUSE-TO-YOU PRICES ON PRE-CUT METALS! 
SOFT ALUMINUM CIRCLES 


20 Ga 16 Ga i 14 
(.032”) (051 & 
Size ~*~ Size Size Each 
4” dia. 5c 8” dia. 15¢ | Ht a. 45e 
18 Gauge | 10” dia. 35e 14” dis. 70c 
(.040”) | 12" dia. 50¢ | 16» dia. 
Size Each | 14” dia, 60c | 18» dia. ei is 
4” dia. 10¢ | 16 dia. 80¢ | 20” dia i'40 
6” dia. 10¢ | 18” dia. @5c | 22” dia. 1.60 
ome a ane 20” dia. $1.10 | 24” dia. 2.25 
12” dia. 35e DIE-CUT burrs; 
” | ——® 
i4n dia. 300) ss PAPER =INTERLEAVED— 
18” dia. 


80c ' no scratches. 
BRASS & COPPER SALES CO. 
QUALITY METALS FOR INDUSTRY—SINCE 1926 
2817 Laclede Ave.; Dept. CH-1; St. Lowis 3, Me. 
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CUT THOSE 
POISONOUS 
FUMES 
TO A 
MINIMUM! 





SPAREX eliminates the dangers of skin burns. It is so mild that 
you can wash your honds in it, yet it pickles silver and copper 
as rapidly and effectively as sulfuric acid. 


SPAREX is supplied in granular form and is packed in one 
quort cans. Contents ore dissolved in 7 pints of lukewarm 
water producing one gallon of highly concentrated solution. 


SPAREX is used by commercial jewelers and silversmiths and is 
highly recommended for all metolcraft classes. 


SHIPPED FOB NEW YORK CITY $1.00 PER CAN 
SHIPPING WEIGHT 4 LBS. 


FREE: 36 page Craftsmen's catalog illustrating tools and supplies 
* for the Craftsman. Write for your FREE copy today. 


~ 
GESSWEIN 


PAUL H. GESSWEIN & CO., INC. 


35 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. WEW YORK 




















wot FORTY -NINER’ 
pisos, - 


piston , 


ipod and Tons in portale wooden chest $25. 











Every knife, tool and blade in the famous X-acto line 
..- 49 in all! Precision made, easy to handle, joy of ama- 
teur and expert hobbycrafters in every field. X-acto 
knives and tools, singly and in sets, 50¢ to $50. at 
hobby, gift, hardware and department stores. (Prices 
slightly higher in Canada.) 








x-G CTO 0x: & TOOLS 


* X-actoCrescentProductsCo.,inc.,440 4th Ave.,N.Y.16 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of In Canada: Handicraft Tools, Ltd., Toronto 
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can expect of him that all his efforts go toward keeping 
your line “healthy,” so that your craftsmanship and style 
and artistry will gain in prestige and buyer-acceptance 
at its proper level. 

Perhaps I should mention here that though | have re- 
ferred to the agent as “he,” some of the best ones would 
be more properly referred to as “she.” 

And, finally, here are two little stories: 

In a fine store there was a gracefully flared bowl, 
handsomely decorated, a rather small bow! on a teak- 
wood stand. It was priced at $7.50. Week after week 
it sat there, a beautiful thing at a very low price—yet, 
no one bought it. Came time for inventory and it was 
found that someone had dropped a digit. The correct 
price for the beautiful bowl was $37.50. With its new 
price tag, in one week the bow! was sold. Was the public 
so dumb, then? No—for you and I are the public and 
we have no great faith in art at bargain prices. 

A ceramic artist wandered into a gift shop one day 
and saw wall pockets—pairs of them hanging every- 
where. He hurried home, cast a bowl and cut it in half, 
slip-stuck a flat piece on each half, painted a lovely 
design on the pair, and in due time carried the finished 
product to his agent. 

“Take them home and hang them in your own kitchen,” 
said his agent. 

“But ...!” 

“I know! But the people who buy your things do not 
buy wall pockets.” 

Both of these things really happened, just the way I’ve 
told them. The implications would furnish inspiration 
for a fat volume; and a competent agent is sensitive to 
these implications in the same way that a newspaper- 
man is said to have a nose for news. Which is probably 
why he is an agent and not a plumber. 


Craft Outlets 


The Southern Highland Handicraft Guild has opened a 
craft shop at the Y.W.C.A. in Washington, D. C., as an 
additional outlet for the product of its members. 


Many of the affliated craft groups report unusual sales 
activities during the fall. Among these are the Society of 
Connecticut Craftsmen which held its fourth fall sale in 
October with 180 participating craftsmen and sales top- 
ping $1100; The League of New Hampshire, reporting 
sales of over $12,000 at the Craftsman’s Fair, setting a 
new record; the Woodstock Guild of Craftsmen, an- 
nouncing a steady increase in receipts, year by year at 
the Guild Shop, with a grand total of $64,955 since 1944. 
Membership is open to all residents of Ulster County. 
Due to the splendid growth of this non-profit membership 
organization, both the Guild Shop and the educational 
department will remain open throughout the winter for 
the second successive season. 


Mrs. Jane Hartsook, director of Greenwich House 
Pottery School, 16 Jones Street, New York City, an- 
nounces that all the potters are preparing for the annual 
sale to be held there from December 4-22. 








EXHIBITIONS 





The autumn season in the gallery of the American 
Craftsmen’s Educational Council at America House has 
seen three high quality exhibitions of the most varied 
kind. September 6 to 20, “Furniture in Fine Woods” 
brought the first one-man furniture show to be held in 
the gallery. Robert Derecktor, designer and boat-builder, 
has a definite sense of design and a real knowledge of 
construction. The woods he uses are beautiful in them- 
selves and the tables, desk and chairs shown received 
much enthusiastic comment. 


“Decorative Ceramics” by Gladys Lloyd Robinson 
were shown September 27 to October 20. This was one 
of the most colorful and popular exhibitions ever held 
in the gallery if the numbers attending and their enthu- 
siastic comments can be held as a criterion. Mrs. Robin- 


son’s work is presented on page 30. 


October 25 to November 11 transformed the gallery 
into a workshop where the finest books and the tools to 
bind them were shown. Staged by the Guild of Book 
Workers, an affiliate of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, “The Art of Hand Book Making” was truly a reve- 
lation. Not only beautiful bound volumes were shown 
but also handmade end papers and illuminations. One 
end of the gallery contained a workbench with all neces- 
sary bookbinding tools and a table which was arranged 
with the paints, brushes and papers of the illuminator. A 
member of the Guild was on hand Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday afternoons to answer questions. 


“The World of Silk,” an exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, traces the development of the art of silk 
weaving over a period of more than 4000 years. The 
fabulous art of the silk weaver is traced from its origins 
in China to the early Twentieth Century. More than 400 
masterpieces of silk fabric are shown, including those 
from China, Persia, Turkey, Spain, Italy, France and 
England, arranged in historical continuity to present a 
dramatic and visual history of silk. The Chinese in- 
vented the drawloom and basic weaves such as damask, 
gauze and satin. Silk culture originated in China prob- 
ably about 2600 B.C. 

The Museum is especially rich, also, in the Italian silks 
of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, a period in 
which velvets predominated. From Florence and Venice, 
luxurious fabrics of design, texture and color never sur- 
passed in silk weaving were made for all of Europe. 


The Scalamandré Museum will show through December 
and January Chinese silks of the Ch’ing or Manchu 
dynasty, the last of the imperial eras, and the European 
chinoiseries of the Eighteenth through to the Twentieth 
Century, inspired from them. Printed charts with com- 
plete résumés of the history of Chinese silk accompany 
them, together with the significance of the symbolic mean- 
ings of floral, animal and geometric motifs. 


The Institute of Contemporary Art in Boston has been 
doing pioneer work in bringing to the attention of the 
public and of industry the value of contemporary design 








Nothing Quite Compares 





Sus Pat 


Brilliant- Permanent 
WITHOUT KILN FIRING ! 


Now you can carry out your own original designs on all 
hard-surfaced objects far easier than you ever thought 
possible! Free-flowing and fast-drying, Prang Dek-All are 
special resin colors that form a resistant decoration, 
holding fast to the surface on which they are painted. 
Made chip resistant, stainproof and durable by placing 
in an ordinary oven for 15 minutes! 


PRANG DEK-ALL KIT No. 1280 includes 5 jars of colors, 
Trans-mix, thinner, brush and directions. Only $3.00 at 
your dealer's or order direct. Dept. CH2 


to (AGM Dek-All Colors 


MERICAN CRAYON 























POTTERS WHEEL Craftsman’s World 


and the need of a close alliance between the public, the 


Old English style triangular shape seated kickwheel as 
designer, the craftsman and industry. 


used by many famous potters in Europe and now be- 
coming popuiar in this countr . . . . ’ 
) P 4 Highlighting their program has been the effort to 
MECHANICALLY CORRECT bring designers and industry more closely together. This 


PERFECTLY BALANCED effort will culminate in an exhibition, Design in In- 
dustry I, opening at Boston in May 1951. It is hoped 
that this will be repeated every two years. Supplement- 
ing this exhibition is a new quarterly survey, “Current 
Design,” which should prove of great value to craftsmen 
anxious to keep in touch with what is going on. The price 


PRECISION BEARINGS 
SEASONED OAK FRAME 
COMFORTABLE SEAT 
LIFETIME CONSTRUCTION 
EACH WHEEL CUSTOM BUILT is $10 a vear. 

OY A SERIES CRAFTSMAN Craftsmen and designers are so closely related in their 
work that these activities should meet with real accept- 
ance in the craft world. Specifically, the Institute at 
present is looking for a designer of rugs to work with 


Many schoo college 
ona privote st 


installations ‘ - 
a major carpet manufacturer. 


ORDER NOW 
WRITE FOR PRICES 
AND DELIVERY 


The 15th Ceramic National exhibition. sponsored by 
the Onondaga Pottery Company and the Syracuse Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, opened October 23 with great acclaim. 





The perfect wt tor a working potter—one you may In 1932 when the first ceramic show was organized by 
t at and throw pots all day without fatigue from the Syracuse Museum it was necessary to prove that 
standing on one foot as with the wheel commonly American ceramics had a place as serious art. The growth 


of this “open” show—open to all through the years— 
necessitated the establishment of regional centers for 


HENRY J. WILSON + 4611 BALFOUR RD. + DETROIT 24, MICH. judging in several sections of the United States as well 
as in Canada. 


THREE HANDSOME HANDWOVEN NECKTIES ... 














Weave: Tabby. Harness frames: 2 or 4. Warp Ends: 524. Per dent: 2 
Reed: 12 dent. Width in reed: 22”. Weft: Lily Art. 110, Weaving Wool. 
Warp: Lily Art. 110, Weaving Wool. Finished Size: Weave 27" for each tie. 


Warping, Threading and Weaving: In making up your warp, plan colors carefully to 
get attractive combinations in stripes and checks. As in making up all wool warps, 
use great care to do the job correctly. Diagonal stripes are made by weaving horizon- 
tal stripes on a plain colored body, as material is cut on bias in making up the ties. 


In using Lily Weaving Wool for ties, set the warp at 22 to 24 ends perinch. Make your 
warp about 22” wide in the loom. Weave about 27" of material for each tie. Space 
your stripes fairly close together and do not make any color areas very wide. In mak- 
ing a plaid effect, weave the same sequence of colors in the weft as have been laid 


up in the warp. 


WARPING AND WEAVING PLANS FOR NECKTIES: 


On « warp made up of Lily weaving A good blue and wine plaid is warped A dashing red, green and blue plaid is 








wool, color W-108, Wine, this horizon- like this: made like this 
tol stripe ervengement repeated fer the 2 ends Wine 108 6 ends Red 95 
pane are A mag, caaies © quod Ge, 2 ends Light Blue 26 2 ends Netural 4 
pee eae & cas 18 ends Wine 108 6 ends Red 95 
2 ends Natural 4 2 ends Red 95 6 ends Dark Green 55 
4 ends Dark Blue 30 18 ends Wine 108 2 ends Red 95 
2 ends Red %5 2 ends Light Blue 26 6 ends Navy 28 
6 ends Wine 108 2 ends Wine 108 2 ends Red 95 
tend Natural 4 18 ends Light Blue 26 6 ends Navy 28 
6 ends Wine 108 2 ends Natural 4 2 ends Red 95 
Jends Aqua 53 18 ends Light Blue 26 6 ends Dark Green 55 
10 ends Nature! 4 Fm ( *) hee 
2 ends Red 95 And repeat from beginning. And repeat from the beginning. 
Seiiitee i In weaving this one lay in the weft in In laying in the weft follow the same Ge 
4 ends Wine 108 the exact order of the colors in the sequence of colors as in the warp. 
~ bove 
lend Aqua 33 ee LILY WEAVING WOOL 
34 ends Wine 108 Soft, ty wool, in two-ounce skeins, 4200 ie 
And i *. per pound, in 41 different colors. Art. 110. 





[Write today Tor price list of Lily Handweaving Yaras> HANDWEAVING DEPT. C, LILY MILLS CO., SHELBY, N. C. 
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GUILD NOTES 





A number of the guilds have entertained interesting 
speakers during the autumn, with stimulating and valu- 
able results. Miss Cora Fletcher, secretary of the Saffron 
and Indigo Society, a needlecraft guild allied with the 
League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, reports that 
Mariska Karasz spoke at the Sharon Art Center to an 
enthusiastic audience. Mrs. Karasz, author of “Adven- 
tures in Stitches,” showed some of her unusual needle- 
work creations, together with color slides of her work. 
She spoke also to other groups of the New Hampshire 
League. The League also heard Mrs. Hunter at the 
Annual Meeting in Hanover. She illustrated her talk on 
“Design for Everyday Objects” by showing examples of 
both machine and handmade articles, pointing out what 
was good and what was poor in design and why. 


Mr. Joseph C. McCaskill, manager of the Indian Arts 
and Crafts Board gave an enlightening talk on “Stand- 
ards for Crafts” before the Southern Highland Handi- 
craft Guild. Incidentally, the president of the Guild, Miss 
Clementine Douglas, is on assignment in Hawaii for six 
months, making a survey of crafts and markets for the 


Government. 


Mr. William D. Phelps, of Joanna Furnace, spoke at 
the opening fall meeting of the Conestoga Valley Chap- 
ter of the Pennsylvania Guild. Mr. and Mrs. Phelps are 
the creators of the famous leather bags and belts, have 
won a number of fashion awards as a team and have 
been featured in “Life,” “Vogue,” “Fortune,” as well as 
in Crart Horizons and other publications. Mrs. Phelps 
recently has created a line of “Deep Country” clothes in 
colorful sailcloth. These are receiving fashion acceptance 


all across the country. 


Associated Handweavers have elected new officers and 
would appreciate it if all corrrespondence be addressed 
to Mrs. M. D. Spaeth, 31 Lancaster Avenue, Maplewood, 
\. J., president, or to Miss Dorothy Schick, Maple Grove 
Farm, Ringoes, N. J., secretary. Mrs. Shobinger is now 
vice-president and Mr. C. A. Bolleter, treasurer. 


A newly-afhliated group, the Metal Arts Guild of To- 
ronto, Ontario, is interested in learning of other similar 
organizations in the United States, with a view to ex- 
changing ideas and information by correspondence or 
interchange of visits. The Guild is composed of crafts- 
men who earn their living in metals—gold, silver, pewter, 
jewelry and articles of use and stained glass; teachers in 
these crafts; friends and craftsmen in allied fields such 
as lapidaries. At the opening meeting for the 1950-1951 
season there was an exhibition by members and a critique 
by a panel of specialists in three “areas of concern” to 
metal workers—design, craftsmanship and market ap- 
peal. The panel consisted of the curator of the Art Gal- 
lery of Toronto, a teacher of metal arts in the Ontario 
College of Arts, School of Design, and the expert buyer 
of gems and jewelry of Canada’s largest chain of mail- 
order and department stores. 








OUR QUALITY 
HANDICRAFT 
METALS 
AWAIT YOUR 
ARTISTIC TOUCH 


Etch... paint...or tool 
these easy-to-work quality 
handicraft metals—our 
booklets tell you how! 


ALUMINUM e BRASS 
COPPER e PEWTER 
STAINLESS STEEL 


Custom-tailored 
for trays * coasters 
bowls ¢ plates 
bracelets * plaques 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
from our 
complete stocks. 


Write today for your FREE 
instruction booklets and com- 
plete information. 


METAL GOODS 
CORPORATION 


638 Rosedale Ave., 
St. Lovis 12, Mo. 
































Craftsman’s World 


The BOOKSHELF 








Of General Interest 


We introduce the following three books to our readers 
as background books which cannot be excelled. They 
differ from each other in subject matter but not in beauty 
of type or illustration. We consider them the best books 
we have received in a long time. 


INDIAN ART OF THE Americas by LeRoy H. Appleton, 
published by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, price 
$15. Mr. Appleton began collecting material for this book 
twenty years ago. It covers the art of the Indians of South 
America as well as that of our own continent. The open- 
ing paragraph gives the pattern of the book: “The Amer- 
ican Indian is a myth-maker, a teller of tales of his tribe. 
His art is social; it is created largely to enrich his tribal 
ceremonial. As a rule, it has significance beyond its 
pictorial or design element.” Dividing the Indians into 
topographical units of Plains and Lakes, Forest and 
Rivers; Forest and Sea; Mountain and Mesa; Valley, 
Peninsula and Isthmus; Coast and Mountains; and Pam- 
pas, Jungles and Islands Mr. Appleton brings to us in 
vivid words their customs and society, but above all their 
history, not a mere recital of facts but told in charming 
tales and fables. Each section is illustrated with many 
full page color plates. A study of this book would enrich 
the reader’s store of knowledge of our Indian lore. 


Decorative Art or Vicroria’s Era by Frances Lichten, 
published by Charles Scribner's Sons, price $12.50. How 
\ far away Victoria’s era seems in reading this charming 
text and studying the many illustrations! Yet it was not 
so long ago and many readers will recognize furniture 
they themselves may still own or which certainly influ- 
enced their childhood. The book has fourteen sections 
called “albums” rather than “chapters” in true Victorian 
terminology. These cover the varying aspects of the Vic- 
torian world, actual, romantic, industrial and orna- 
mental. The text is agreeable and informative reading. 
Its 262 pages carry us along with constant pleasure. 


Tue Inpex or American Desicn by Erwin O. Christen- 
sen with an introduction by Holger Cahill, published 
jointly by the Macmillan Company, New York, National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C., price $15. Surely 
there is no craftsman in this country who does not know 
of the Index of American Design undertaken under the 
auspices of the W.P.A. during the depression. There are 
probably few who have not seen one or more of the 
hundreds of illustrations made by the artists of the 
country at that time. In this book nearly 400 of these 
are shown, many of them in color. The list of subjects 
is too long to cover here but it gives a panorama of the 
life and artistic expression of the early American 
settlers as could no other medium. The text, too, is 
illuminating and instructive. This book will be a “must” 
for all libraries whether public or private and a con- 
tinuing reference source for generations to come. 


On Techniques 

Scutprure 1n Woop by John Rood, published by the 
University of Minnesota Press, price $5. We hesitated to 
place this book under our technical section for it is far 
more than a “how to do it” book. Written by a well- 
Mr. Rood has just had a successful ex- 
hibition of his work at the Associated American Artist 


known artist 


Gallery in New York—it inevitably covers many aspects 
of creative thought while giving practical advice. The 
130 illustrations give a vivid underlining to the text 
which covers tools, methods of carving, woods to be 
used, as well as finishing. We recommend it highly as 
being both thought provoking and useful. 


Tue Compete Book or Furniture Repair AND REFIN- 
iSHING by Ralph Parsons Kinney, published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, price $3.50. This is most definitely a 
technical book and one of the best to come our way in a 
long time. As the title implies it is directed to the repair 
and refinishing of furniture. We may be wrong but we 
cannot see why these excellent instructions on finishing 
couldn’t apply to new as well as old furniture. If so it 
will be an invaluable text book for many a craftsman as 
this is a field in which there are few good books. Over 
225 pages of carefully developed explanatory text, 
twenty-five illustrations and many diagrams make of this 
book a full course on its subject. 


Pamphlets 


LEATHER ARTISTRY FOR LEATHER Tops by Arthur Willis, 
published by H. Behlen & Bro., Inc., 10 Christopher 
Street, New York City, may be obtained free by writing 
the publishers. This is definitely a “how to do it” pam- 
phlet in a field which is relatively neglected and will un- 
doubtedly be of real value to any who wish to finish or 
refinish leather. 





AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE COUNCIL, INC. 


32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


Operates America House 


Officers: prestipent Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mr. Horace H. F. Jayne, secretary Miss Mary Vail Andress, 
treasurer Mr. William J. Barrett. Directors: Mr. Richard F. 
Bach, Mr. David R. Campbell, Mrs. Dorothy Draper, Mr. Allen 
Eaton, Mrs. L. C. Eichner, Mrs. Dorothy Liebes, Mr. Meyric R. 
Rogers, Mr. Henry Varnum Poor, Mrs. Owen D. Young. 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 


32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


Presents Exhibitions, Offers Library Facilities, 
Publishes Craft Herizons 


Trustees: presipent Mr. Horace H. F. Jayne, vice-presipent Mrs. 
Vanderbilt Webb, secretary Miss Mary Vail Andress, Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Barrett, Mr. Kenneth Chorley, Mrs. Dorothy Draper, Mr. 
René d’Harnoncourt, Mr. George William Eggers, Mr. Ely Jacques 
Kahn, Dr. Burl N. Osburn. 





WEAVING DESIGNER for high quolity market. To design 


and manage production of handwoven upholstery, drapery, 
table-linens, etc. Excellent opportunity for top person. Hus- 
band and wife team considered if qualified. Write in full: 
education, experience, and past. connections. Confidential. 
Craft Horizons, Dept. 21, 32 East 52 st., New York 22, N. Y. 




















You Can Weave This 


Beautiful Table Cloth... 
Even On the 20-inch Loom — 45” x45” Ceramic = 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 





The small table cloth is very conven- Complete line of ceramic 
ient in this day of compact apartments 
and homes, which so often moke nec- 


essary the use of folding tables or materials and supplies. 


card tables, to save space. 





Robina Hendrick has planned a cloth which may be made in three stripes, on the 
20-inch loom. Or, if a larger loom is available, it may be planned to have the 


center strip wide enough to cover the top of the table. The side strips join at LOW PRICED 
the edge. eee 
The draft, shown here, is for the 8-harness loom. However, the Lace Bronson or 

PORTABLE ELECTRIC POTTERS WHEEL 


Swedish Spot lace for 4 harness is equally lovely. 










Instructions for weaving this cloth on request. . 
Linen Crochet Thread Variable Speed control by foot, 0 to 200 RPM 
LUREX METAL THREADS os 4 of wat sare vou 
cr ing... Preserve this work wi a 
Non-ternishable — Weshable Seles Gein Vase Gedee Geead. Cast Aluminum tray with removable head 
WOOL YARNS * COTTON YARNS je ge in block — white we 17 m . : , 
WEAVING TEXTBOOKS + LOOMS LUREX Metallic Yorns — for haitting, and attached tool rests. Descriptive informa- 


SHUTTLES * SUPPLIES 
IRISH LINEN THREADS 
LECLERC LOOMS IN STOCK 


Selling Agents for Lily Mills Yarns 


crocheting, a. ond ~~ d ‘“ t 
weoving. Write for free color i n reaues 
sempie card. tion and prices © q 


THE OGDEN YARN DISPENSER 
eliminates drag and pulling 

~~ holds tube, spool, bol! or skein 

yorn — $1.50 postpoid in U.S.A. 


rue ensermas JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 


WARPS — mode to order 


— Consultent Service 


Send for 40-page cotolog No. 3 ond complete 


book of somples containing 10 somple and 
ie caakoamedl. saa ate ante te Hughes Fawcett, snc. 62 HORATIO ST.,N.Y.14,N.Y. © (WA 4-6019) 
Cand en are CE? ome, — Write to Dept. CH-1 for information. 





Dept. C Wl, 115 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 

















Weave the beautiful lustre 


01 Lhor&w into your linens 


The soft sheen and smooth finish that distinguishes the very finest linens, is dependent solely 
on the linen thread. EDERLIN is spun from the very heart of famous Courtrai flax. All the short, 
stubby fibres of the flax are combed out. The remaining long line fibres are spun into strong, 
lustrous linen thread — fast to work with, easy to use. You'll be proud of the linens you weave 
of EDERLIN. 


Send 25c today for a sample card of the many weights and colors of Ederlin Pure Linen. 





UNUSUAL DESIGN AND ARTISTIC USE OF 
COLORS DISTINGUISH EDERLIN’S PATTERN No. 2 


If you want something very lovely and 
very different, plan to weave this set of 
8 large twill-woven Place Mats and 
Napkins. The pattern gives you a won- 
derful choice of color combinations. 








a°Ote 














Send 10c today for Pattern No. 2. 
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New LUREX® spool gives you brilliant, 
non-tarnishing gold, silver and copper 
metallic tones for knitting, weaving, 


crocheting! 


Yes! Here's the exciting metallic yarn 
you've been asking for—lovely non- 
tarnishing Lurex— specially spooled for 


easy handling. 


Wonderful to use! Now you can 
weave —knit—or crochet pure metal 
tones into your designs combining the 
Lurex with other fibers just as you wish. 
The gleam of gold—the shimmer of 
silver—the warm glow of copper— 


UrCcx 


think how they'll add luxury and love- 


liness to your work! 


Easy to use! Because the spool was 
designed by experts especially for con- 


venient home use. 


Safe to use! “LUREX” metallic yarn 
never tarnishes. It washes or dry-cleans 
readily —has no odor—never goes dull 


or black—is lightweight and pliable. 


Inexpensive to use! Only $1.00 for a 
1000-foot spool. Buy a supply of all 
three beautiful metallic tones at your 
favorite store! Look for the Lurex name 
on each spool. 


the non-tarnishing metallic yarn made by 
The Dobeckmun Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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